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Introduction 


Radhakamal Mukerjee 

Interchange between Theoiy and Priuttce and between Social Sciences 
A Seminar was held on “Social Sciences and Planning in India*’ 
on J'lnunry 15, 16 and 17, 1965, at Baksht Ka Talab under the 
joint auspices of the Social Science Department, of the University 
of Lucknow and the Oncntation and Study Centre, Bakshi-Ka 
Talab under the Ministry of Community Development and Co 
operation, Government of India I inaugurated the Conference 
and was its General Chairman There were three Sectional Cliair- 
men, Prof Baljit Singh, Dr R N Saxena and Dr P N Masaldan 
for the sections on Theory and Practice of Planning Research and 
Planning, and Social Sciences and Planning Administration, res 
pectively As many as thirty research papers were contributed for 
the various sections from various Departments of the Unitersit), 
Ministries of the Government of India and the State Government 
and Research Organizations There were continuous discussions, 
moinmg and afternoon, for three days Tlie collaboration between 
the University and the Orientation and Study Centre proved ex- 
ceedingly cimeiyand appropriate for planning theoryand practice 
because of the brisk interchange of ideas between academicians 
nudhcld workers and investigators in diflcrcnt areas of communitj 
development 

That planning in India is now encountering a gra\c crisis is due 
to the hardly concealed faettbat it has been an affiir largely of the 
bureaucracyand few statistiaans, and not even of economists not 
to speak of social scientists, who arc oAcn aptly called ‘ social 
engineers” in both ccnirallyplannedand market economies Plan 
mn" means a consciously designed advance towards a new social 
nnd'’economic order The new order obviously implies goils and 
■values about which there is an agreement m the planned society 
I 
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The various social sciences not merely deal ^vith these major 
goals and values for adequate fulfilment undcra given social and 
institutional set up but also clarify the appropriate means, materials 
and procedures. Society is an integrated whole and planned ad- 
vance must be a total advance. Otherwise there can be no advance. 
In every social s>’slcm goals and values must be pushed, intcsp'ated 
and fulfilled together from the different sectors and levels oflife. 

Plus and Minus Sides of the Indian Plan 
The etiology of the sickness of the Indian Plan must be properly 
understood in order to prevent waste of human and material re- 
sources and psychological and social frustration, and dear up the 
ground for fresh rational planning. In Indian planning today the 
following would represent the plus and minus sides at different 
levels of living: 


Plui {+) 


Minus (.-) 


1 Increase of national income 

2 Improvement of industrial and 

^neulcural output 

3 Improvement of capital accumu- 

lation 

4. Modernization of large-scale in- 

dustrial technology. 

5. Dc\clopment ofthe public sector 

in industry 


6 Nationalization of transport in- 
surance and banking. 

7. Programme of socisl secunt) . 

8. Dunmution of mortalit) . 


1. Depleoon of Und resources and 

scarce nunerals 

2. Population explosion. 


3 Increase of unemployment. 
4. Sfcy-rockctmg of prices 


5. No steady improvement of the 
techniques and organization of 
small and mediuni. 5 cale in- 
dustry 

6 In^equate education especially 
absence of adult education 

7. Inadequate medical facUiUes 

8. bhift towards concentration of 

income and wealth 

9. Shift towards political disagree- 

and tendency towards 
Ealkanization 

10. Reduction of real wages. 

11. Dmanution of social and eco 

nomic freedoms 


The concept of planning no doubt, rooted in the 
all-round progress of society and the individual m tenus of ' 

crailvalues. Itlsthe soctal scie„ccuutlook«hich stresses&eSl 
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goals and values can be fulfilled only in accord with others For in- 
stance, itxsnowpointed out bj Demson, whom Dr BaljitSmgh men- 
tions in his Address, that the phenomenal economic growth of the 
USA IS to be attributed much more to education and advance on 
knowledge Caccountmg for 23 per cent of the growth of total real 
national income) than to capit^ accumulation or improvement in 
employment What is called the “residual” which is a consequence 
of, among other things, improvement in the quality of the labour 
force resulting from education and advance of knowledge is res- 
ponsible for 58 per cent of the total increase in the real national 
income between 1909 and 1957 The contribution of education 
proper to increases m GNP, m the U S A , is isolated by Hector 
Correa His calculations attribute 31 per cent of the increase ofpri 
vate non farm GNP between 1909 and 1949 to labour and capital 
inputs, 5 Spcrcentto' increments in education of the labourforte”, 

4 4 per cent to “improved workingcapacityduc to health improve- 
ments”, and 59 3 per cent to “other technological progress” 


Educaltan and Human Rtsouue Detelopmenl 

Harbison and Myers have prepared a table given the rank order 
of the principal countries by per capita GNP and level of human 
resource development 


Table I 



Per Capita I 

lExptndilurt on 
1 Education 

1 

1 Perttnlage of 

1 Ltiti of 

Ceuntty 

GPfF 1 

1 Per teal of 

1 population tn > 


(£W Delian)] 

Jfatumal , 


' Detilfpment 

1 

Income 1 
( 

1 



USA 

USSR 

UK 

West Germany 
Japan 
India 
Egypt 
Thailand 
China (Mainland) 
Indonesia 
Burma 
Pakistan 


2577 4"6 

600 4 5 

1189 4 2 

927 3 6 

306 5 7 

73 I ^ 

142 3-7 

96 2*7 

72 N.A, 

131 0 8 

57 3 6 

70 


12 IV 

50 IV 

5 IV 

23 IV 

39 IV 

71 III 

65 III 

85 ni 

69 II 

75 n 

n 

65 11 
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In India wc arc encountering lod-i) disharmonious lopsided 
growth of the hcaw industries, depending on foreign aid and grant, 
without synchronous improt cment of agricultunl skills and output- 
diminution of size of the family and general progress and dissemina- 
tion of education scientific knowledge and techniques for human 
resources and potentialities development It is the many sided 
improvement of the scientific knowldgc and skills of the population 
that, only, can bring about steady improvement of per capita out- 
put and leisure, social mobility and adaptability m the broadest 
■human context 

Goals and Targets of Soctal Saences Other than Economics 

Planners should now be associated with “social engineers” 
who representing the entire range of social sciences can bring to the 
fore the urgencN of social investments for education health, 
nutrition and human resource development generally Tliey would 
stress m the counsels of planning that not merely economics and 
•statistics but also the other social sciences must pro\^dc targets of 
social goals and optima which must be implemented together in 
order that there can be total progress towards the desired society 
Education at all levels, the technical * know how* in all sectors of 
life, Imulation of family size austerity, economy and spmt of sacri 
flee among the upper income groups and social cquihzation arc all 
to be regarded as equally essentia! goals m the country as mdus 
trialization for ushering m tlic cfiicicnt, affluent and equitable 
society of the future 

It 15 also the various other social sciences such as sociology 
psychology pedagogy social anthropology and political science 
which can focus the all impoitant view point that planners and 
economists cannot build up a new social and economic order 
mere economic techniques and organizations laivs and ordinances 
Tor the new order can only emerge m the minds and hearts of men 
who must form good habits understandings and ideals 

Necessity of Institutional Planning tn Different Sectors 

The greatest drawback ofthe present system of planning ts that 

we have not given senous attention to institutional planning We 
meed today an institutional theory of Indian socialistic planning 
which should explore what tyres of institutions are favourable to 
the growth and development of the socialistic pattern and which are 
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blocking change, innovation and investment and preventing the 
more dynamic, socialistic forces of the new age from asserting them- 
scJi es This means that we must moveinto the realm ofsocial tradi 
tions, beliefs, valuations and ideals We should immediately ask 
ourselves, for instance, what economic and social stratification ivith 
Its associated scale ofvalues hampers the development of a pro- 
gramme of agrarian socialism such as the /jxation of ceiJmgs on 
holdings, CO operntmznUon of agricuhure and co operative 
marketing of produce and of industrial socialism through the 
de\ elopment of trade unionism, profit sharing and workers’ parti 
cipation in management— alj considered and pressed strongly by 
the Planning Commission Only the proper type of institutions m 
different sectors of economy can condiuon people to new egali- 
tarian values and Mrtues and not a pious appeal to generosity and 
nobility ofcharacter The simultaneous establishment ofa minimum 
floor or level of income and standard of hvmg for all people, and a 
ceiling for all incomes requires a good deal of institutional re 
adjustment IVithouc this such goals of the Indian Plan m particular 
that are outside the purview of the economists and statisticians, vhz 
equality of income and opportunities, soaal security, freedom and 
social justiceandcohesion, cannotbereached Without these again 
• the Plan would show imbalances and disharmonies causing social 
maladjustment and confusion, if not chaos— grave s>mptomsmark 


cdly prevalent in the present situation 

Economists and industrialists of the countr> often dream of an 
accelerated industrialization of the country bringingdown die agri- 
cultural population to 20 percent of the total population emulating 
the U S A 's 12 per cent This is a wild economic chimera a grave 
soclologIc^l and cultural myopia To transform India into a vast 
bee hive of industrial cities and towns is to introduce on an un 


precedented scale problems of soaal disorganization and deviance 
among colossal m ban populations, the majoritj of diem being 

slum dwellers as at present, that will defeat any social planning 

Thiscertamlyisnotmodernization butgettmgthe worstofitfrom 

the West, apart from losing a good deal of the precioascultiinl and 
spiritual heritage of the nation that perhaps maybe India s oonlri- 

buaon toboth Ihesocialvaluesandthesoeial order ofthe future 

The social uses orisisurn and gradual dellKtion “f 

tion pattern, townids non material semcesandimponderablevaluK 

s“ as mTead to new dimensions and eqnahnes oflinnian bring and 
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adventure, already, present grave problems m the world’s adlttcnt, 
over mdustrtalircd countries Modernization of Indn must be 
compatible with a fair distribution of the goods and values of life 
among the rich and poor and an all round improvement of social 
security, leisure and culture for all These goals have been set forth 
by the Planning Commission for the country is progressing toivards 
socialism The Indian upper class must gradually move towards 
austerity, economy and creation of social consumption goods so that 
they may powerfully contribute towards the success of tbc Plan tu 
ushering in the socialistic society 

The gravest lacuna of the present economic planning is that it 
does not cater to the needs of about one fifth of the Indian rural 
population, represented by the landless class and holders of under- 
sized holdings who also belong to the underprivileged castes Their 
misery IS considerably aggravated in the regime of chronic food 
shortage and mounting prices Tlic sinister intolerable combination 
of hereditary bondage or agrestic serfdom and caste disabiUt) m 
large pockets of agriculturally depressed regions is not yet challeng- 
ed in the country by the Plan so far 

Agro industrialization and stabilization of agricultural workers 
in collective farms on reclaimed lands in a country ‘Wide programme 
have hardly matured under the Plans 

Another grave drawback of the planning programme is the com- 
plete absence of regional resource planning m thenver basins and of 
metropolitan planning m the hinterlands of such big cities as Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Kanpur, Nagpur and Madras Rural electrifica- 
tion, rail and bus traffic and development of industrial estates, and 
satellite towns and villages should be co-ordmated together for a 
symbiotic not parasitic linking of metropolises, cities, towns and 
villages “Urbanization” or the nature and development of new effi- 
cient, industrious and prosperous rural cum urban habitations will 
embody a new economic and social feature of planning 

In the State, planning authorities should also be set up to deal 
with flood control m eastern U P , North Bihar, and Nepal, and 
with the steady march of the desert, embracing parts of U P , M P , 
Rajasthan and Delhi The vast nuneial region, covenng large parts 
of Bihar, Orissa and M P could also under a combined planning 
authority build up an Indian Industrial Ruhr m the central heart- 
land speeding up the industrial advance of the whole country 

Along with the private and public sectors in industry we should 
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now also establish a thifd sector. r« , the co-operativesmall indastrjr 
sector which can be dovcEuied into the larger industrial enterprise 
as an active indispensable ancillary, adding to industnal capacity 
and employment potential of rural areas 


of Oivrkeulcn^ tke ^htcattanal System 
Tlie institutional reorientahon towards the socialistic society has 
to be supported by setting up technical workshops all m our Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges so that rural education can be industry- 
oriented, and the mounting city-ward drift checked Education not 
only for the liquidation of illiteracy, but more essentially forthcdis- 
semmation of general and applied science and technology, and the 
technical know-howandskdlsofmodernliving and of the new values 
of social equality and justice must now be seriously taken up by the 
Fourth Plan The following table would show the distribution of 
types of education among the same major countries dealt with in 
Table I whilcdiscussingthelevel of human resource development 


CaurUfy 


2 tt Level 
Edueatton . 
PvpiltPer 1 
TMisand 
Populatitn 1 

1 $rJ Level 
Edueetton. . 
Studentj 1 
1 Pet AUHien I 
PopuUlion 1 

Pereen/e^e EmtfMua 
^ Umierstty Enrvlment 
tn HwnMtties 
{huhdtng Soetol 
Scuncts) 

163 

19005 

N A 

134 

11800 

6 

N A 

1984 

40 

N A 

NA 

NA 


635 

49 

78 

2412 

62 

N A 

NA 

43 

157 

2152 

NA 


987 

NA 


408 

NA 

76 

640 

NA 

52 

J49I 



USA 
USSR 
U K 

West Grennany 

Japan 

India 

Egypt 

Thailand 

China (Mainland) 

Indonesia 

Burma 

Pakistan 


It „ apparent that m India not only is Iho lint Icvol oduation 
vary mnch lower than tn the developed coonmes, but 
atSe universiues shows the predommance of literary and humanis 
?*tudT?h«e ts too small anenrolntentforsaence and techno- 
logy as compared, say, with USSR. 
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Education at all levels in India must now pnmanl> aim at the 
culuvauon and dissemination of applied saence and tcclmolog) 
Literacy also should be considered as a means or a tool for liuman 
resource development^ m its larger sense, and for modcrniration of 
society The direct relation of the level of human resource develop- 
ment to the expenditure on education is abundantly brought out by 
our Table I But that the contents of education arc more signi- 
ficant in respect of the strategy of resource development is not so c\i- 
dent USSR- and West Germany arc foremost m the field of in- 
dustry and technology, largclj, because of the successful onentatjon 
of their education at all levels to the development of high-level 
man power Conversely, Burma in spite of its appreciable expendi- 
ture on education is lower in the level of human resource dev clop- 
ment than India, Pakistan and Thailand In India even tlic Educa- 
tion Commission, it is feared, will not be able to write on a clean 
slate, and counteract the current over-literacy bias m the educa- 
tional system at all dimensions The Tliird Five Year Plan nptly 
remarks “The socialistic pattern of society provides a major line of 
advance in a developing economy which is becoming increasingly 
complex and in which there is a constant interplay of a variety of 
soao economic and other elements” But the social objeenves of a 
“radical recreation of man’s intellectual and psychic structure” is 
complete!) neglected so that along with chronic hunger, unemploy- 
ment,and disease, widespread illiteracy, superstition and obscurant- 
ism are prevalent Tamily values must be transformed radically by 
adult social education The success of the family programme rests on 
abandoning the medical and ciimcal approach and developing the 
integrated social science approach for improvement of the persona! 
and social acceptability of birth control and the new goals and moti 
vations It implies India must now achieve a new synthesis of the 
values and virtues of her anaent agricultural civilization with 
technological values through a fresh orientation of metropolis and 
satellite tovm, village and city and a dispersed co operative pat- 
tern of industrialization that can blend more harmoniously with the 
CO operativization of agnculturcand the emerging Panchayatiraj 

Democrahe Procedure and Ams of Planning 

The admmutrauve system requires, now, to be thoroughly over- 
hauled Ittsentirelyunsmtcdtotheprcsenltaskof a dcmocraticand 
non dtreelive, rather than authorttaUve plamtmg mrespeet of both 
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aimandprocedure Thishasbeenahy productofEntiAburraucratic 
admmislration thatdid not rdyatall on a two tvaytraffic between 
government and people DevoIuUonand delegation of responsibiJit) 
to tlie people esperially m planning administration demand not 
tinkering with die present system but the development of a new 
democratic sj’stcm ofadimnistrationrwmgticrtoticrfrom the gaon 
pinchayats to the highest Stateand Central levels It is amazing to 
see the present allergy of the administrators to substantial reforms 

tliatmaybe responsne to thcncwtasksandobligatiom of planning 

The Planmng Commission will now do well to obtain evpert 
advice and guidance of social scientists from different fields — 
sociology psychology education political science social anthro- 
pology and demography and not merely of the economists and 
statisticians in order to find out the imbalances disharmonies and 
disproportions of the Plan that hinder development— what prionbes 
are wrongly given leading to unlavourable social trends what pro- 
portions are sacrificed leading to stubborn drags and blocks coming 
from the people s side and rooted in the habits customs and ways- 
of living that resist social change Such CKperi interchange would 
certainly clarify that m planningsocialgoals values should be more- 
holistically and comprehensively conceived than economists and 
statisticians would envisage 

Planning that creates less equitable disfribufion and more 
concentration of income wealth and opportunities and leaves the 
problem of unemployment and underemployment unsolved is- 
sectional upper income group and n bureaucratic planning 
Planning that neglects thesystemof commuiucaton and interchange 
between planners and the planned for disseminating the goals and 
targets is self defeating from fhever) start Planning that neglects 
the redistribution of interests in the land nnd the reorganization of 
farming the so ircc of livelihood of tic most considerable m’tiorzt) 
of the population is norperspectiveplanmng Rnally,planningthat 
does not ensure harmomom groulli of modernization education 
and applied technoloev for the achievement of democratic culture 
cannot be balanced planning 


Soeta! Sciences and Dei tocraltzalion 

Planning IS a and “ raormomll by the stress of the 

goals ant) targets of communal ivtjl beiiig in the largw htimtn 
Context ofbttman resource development tliatsociologj, edtieation 
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social anthropology and political science elucidates Economics 
among the social sciences, roots iisclfin tlic constructive, acquisitnc 
and possessive desires and N allies of man that underlie the production 
and accumulation of material goods and values in any social s>'stcm 
But Vvhen it presses for the sharing of tlic material goods and value, 
of life for“lhc maximization of social welfare”, it has to depend on 
the socio ethical norms and optima of social cqualiu, justice and 
welfare, developed by soaolog> , political science and jurisprudence 
In fact certain schools of modern economics replace the norm of 
maximum output of classical economics by the norm of “equality 
of income” Some would merely say that equality is a good thing 
and “everyone wants more equality” Planning has to accept and 
implement such norms and standards of justice, equality and soli- 
darity for economic decisions and policies Accordingly, the im- 
pact ol the entire range oi social sciences on planning and planners 
cannot but be democratizing and equalizing 

Indian planning must today be leavened by the democratic values 
of universal education and diffusion of science and mechanical 
techniques for camJcrlahU living and social justice and equalization 
of the benefits of modernization and industrialization for all for 
Jilt living This Will not only improve the two way traffic of com- 
munication, physical and moral, between the planners and the 
planned community, but ako provide the much needed national 
enthusiasm and impulsion for the plan, improving its implementa- 
tion at all levels and quickly bringing about total advance of the 
•social system 

True Man Power Planning 

Physical planning is a social abstraction It is a figment of sophis- 
ticated imagjnatinn. oC 'iiswu.zAsri Vr it istAriti 

realities Economic planning remains also abstract and incomplete, 
unless It becomes consistent vnth the totality of goals and values of 
social progress that must be, besides, democratic and univer- 
sal enough to arouse the social and political idealism of the people 
It IS the social sciences that broaden and democratize the strategy 
■ot true man power planmngor human resouice development m the 
widest context, and makes the people more responsive to modern- 
ization as their own contributions to it are simultaneously enlarged 
Tmally It IS the integrated social saence and social philosophy view- 
point that would subordinate and regulate the instrumental and 
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proximate goals of economic development and planning according 
to the instrinsic and ultimate values of human perfection, social 
peace and solidarity— spiritual norms and imperatives of self- 
actuahration and self transcendence that are discerned as identical 
with the democratic values of universal equality, justice and love The 
social system, not governed nor guided by the higher-dimensioned 
intnnsic values and norms, may develop info an affluent soaety with 
over elaboration of the economic mechanisms and organization, 
technology, over-employment and over strain and cnppJmg of 
human freedom, creativeness and self actualization That iviIJ be 
atavistic and perverted man power planning Even in the mitral 
and transitional phases of dcvdopingeconomies.itisessentialtoheep 
in mind the intnnsic as well as the instrumental goals of total planned 
economy in relation to the development of man and bis society and 
culture 
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Social Tkeorv and Plannino 



The Integration of the Social Sciences 
in Relation to Planning 


Radhakamal Mukerjee 

7ke DishncHan between Intrinstc and Insiniirental f'alues 
Man is psychologies})} so constUuleid that his means and ends 
become juxtaposed, and often identiBcs means and ends orjnstru 
mental and intrinsic values to such un extent that the latter arc 
forsaken in the feverish pursuit of contributory means or instru- 
mental values Again, he makes wrong choices m the absence of 
an adequate knowledge of means of instrumental values K.ant 
distinguished betueen three imperatives—thc technical, the prag 
matic and the moral, the first two arc hypothetical and contingent, 
while the moral imperatives are categorical, having according 
to Kant, an objective existence The moral imperatives, correspond 
to the modern concept of intrinsic or essential values having a 
necessity derived from social living itself These are dmved from 
the common basic physiological, economic, sociai, pohtica) and 
cultural needs and interests of man, and are partially objective 
There is a consensus among individuals in a given society about 
these essential values or social ends and also, about their hierarcliy 
or ordering On the other band there is room for individual 
preference scales in respect of l/ie instrumental. Ac tcdinical 
and the prattmatic values lhat ate mMe eunntte, antS tnott 
specialized 

The essential problem, m all planned societies is to so devnse 
the mstitunonai straetatt: and parucularly cheiee uiechamsms 
tneluding votintr on the pohUeal level as to brm<t the mttrumental 
or operauonal values into eometdenee tstth the mtnnsie or essen- 
tial valaes, t e , to bring the technical and the pragmatic impertti. e. 
into cotncidence with the moral imperatives 
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The Instrumental Valuesojtke Various Social Sciences 

The distinction between the intrinsic or essential and pragmatic 
OT operational values, both sets of values constituting integral 
parts of tlte social process and technology and embodying the search 
for unity and wholeness in oncor other of the social sciences is given 
below 


A 

Social Sntitce 

D 

/nlniutc or £s»n(iiil i'aiuts 

C 

liutmm ntal or Operalional 
Votuiz 

Ecology 

Fitness and Continuity 

Fxploilauon \crsu* Coo- 
scTvawoft of ResouTces 

Psychology 

Wholeness and Integration 

Inhibition xcmis Actunl 
isauon of PotcnualiUcs 

Sociology 

Social Solidarity 

Gemcinsebaft \ersusGcs- 
seUchafi 

Economics 

Welfare 

Compctiuon versus Col* 
lecnvisTO 

Politic* 

Equality 

Freedom versus Regu 
latien 

Junsprudence 

Security 

lights versus Order* 


While we deal with mslrumcnial values or sub values in each 
■social science, the hypothetical, tentative or operational, rather 
than the transcendental, attitudes come to the force 

Operaltonalum in the Social Field 

Just as the new physics has abolished time, space and mass as 
absolutes, so social science may now forsake its pre occupation 
•with abstractions, such as the Common Welfare, the General WiJJ, 
Democracy, Authonianamsm, Laissez faire, Individualism and 
Stateism and undertake “Operations*’ in the dynamic social process 
and technology This has been stressed by Bridgman in his well- 
known work, “The Logic of Modem Physics” whicli js a cPallengc 
to Social sf-ientists for the acceptanceof the operational method for, 
both concept formation and analysis in the social field From the 
new physics also comes the idea of complementarity of concepts or 
•values 

In the ‘social laboratory "such proposed operations as accelerat- 
ing or reducing the birth rate through a definite demographic 
policy, reducing or increasing social distance through social Icgis- 
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lation and economic arrangement, extending or limiting pubJic 
ownership or management in certain sectors of economy, and en. 
larging or lestiicting certain Jiberiies of the workers in the 
interests of industnal peace involve tra/wcomideratjons, but can be 
undertaken in the spirit and temper of experiments m the physical 
and biological sciences The social consequences, that are inferred 
to, result ft omsuch “operations” of demography, social psychology, 
economics oi political science, have to be judged from certain 
intrinsic or essential values and certain pragmatic and lerifxabte 
social optima for which (here is consensus in the different fields 


Graduated Measurementsof Sub values or Operational faluer 

The orientation of ms truraentaJ, opera tionalandaItcrnaiivc\alucs 
(Column B) and of measurable and comparable social optima 
(Column 6) is not grounded m metaphysical or moral '‘absolutes", 
but rather m cerfatn common attitudcsandprcfcrenccs that arc real 
to/ndividuals and groups, andsaffiaenti) objMnc to form t .Kcful 
sBodard of comparison for a given culture at a given time Si, el, 
alternative patterns of beliavimir people adopt nieeontrar, norms 
and standards ofsonnl relations they follow (Column /I) can be 

emp.ricallyascerta.nedbythedev.imufpollmgup,„,ou, along^ 

other choice mechanisms, while the social eunu:g,.ences a, repre- 
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sentcd by levels of aUainmcnl can be measured staUstically by rela- 
tive approximations to the sodal norms or optima. The conscnscs of 
intrinsic values (Column A) are more abstract and cannot be seized; 
these cannot live empirically verified. But the instrumental, opera- 
tional and alternative values can be expressed quantitatively, or 
located along a graduated scale, through the use of the indices of 
social optima in various fields and levels. Thus it becomes vitally 
significant for methodology in social science that sve can reduce 
the intrinsic or essential values to simple and concrete sub-values or 
operational values, and empirically verify the enhancement, re- 
duction or lapse that occur by reference to accepted standards or 
optima. The differences in the indices will measure the degrees of 
achievement of instrumental or operational values that carry and 
guarantee the intrinsic or essential values. Such operations will illu- 
minate and enrich social theory, and considerably enlarge the 
scope of social planning. 

Planning is a striving after all values that expand and arc ac- 
tualiscd in society only in accord with others. 


The Quantitalive Expression of the Social Optimum 
Social progressat its lower level can be quantitatively ascCTtained 
and all the criteria, conservation of resources, longevity, equality 

of income, leisure, security, liberty, social participation, ground 
bclon^ngness, equality before the law and complement of civi{ 
rights, which have the merits of quantitative expression and veri- 
fication in large measure, that is denied to the moral optimum 
should be combined with proper weights for measuring the opti- 
mal trend of society and deviation from it for any country at any 
time If there be revealed synchronous trends towards the improve- 
ment of average longevity and income, leisure, equality, security, 
freedom and group cohesion in comparison wUh standards of the 


country at an earlier date, or with those in other regions belonging 
to the same order of ci^nlizatioti, the assumption is very strong 
that society is moving towards the optimum. No single indexsvhether 
of health, income, social cohesion, freedom and security can 
by itself, offer a guide to the determination of the synthetic ’social 
optimum At the same time, studies of the movements of average 
cxpecmtionoflife, equality of income, leisure, social participation 
anmf gnomic rights should suppkrnem one 

another, and if the trends m all indicate an increase, over a period 
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Of time, the presumption is strong that the social system ,s moving 
towards the optimum 

E T Mitchell has mentioned four techniques for the analysis 
comparison and choice of values that he designates as the yard 
stick, score card, the ideal, and the hypothesis The “yard sticks” 
m the soaal sciences can be represented by the indices of soaal 
optimum the average expectation of life m Human Ecology, 
equality of income in Economics social proximity m Sociology" 
unison of polling m Politics, and inventory of rights achieving 
equality, justice and dignity in Jurisprudence In general, the cor- 
relation between sixcha quantitative measure like the index of social 
optimum and equahtj in social living is so high that the indices 

provide a most useful indirect measure of comparative value 

an example of the relation between value facts and other facts But 

insocialJmngvaluesandoptimaofdiflerentordersofdimcnsionsare 
found m combination G E Moore treats this feature of evaluation 
under the concept of organic wholes The procedure in value and 
optimum matters will be both scientific and artistic or holistic scicn. 
tific in the sense tliar persona! and soaal goals are validated and 
controlled with reference to certain measurable consequences, 
trends or optima about which there is consensus, and holistic or 


creative m the sense that these are studied experimentally in soaal 
arrangementsplans and pohaesjn the continuous action and inter- 
action of human desires, sentiments and goalsin their totality of 
dimensions, relations and adjustments The scicn tist and the creative 
artist will have to merge in each other for achieving a sound metho- 
dology m the treatment of values and optima m social science 


Imbalances and Dtshamomts m Current Phmnm^ 

Our planned economy shows a lop sided and disharmonious 
advance Such lopsidedness or disharmony may jeopardise and 
check total advance The popnlauon eitpfosion is sucli 
provement is eipected of (a) the average eapectation of life which 

is thesureindexofbiologicalorccologtcal progress, (i) the man- 

land ratio which IS the ecofogie basis of economic subsistmce arf 
oroeress The increase in over-eroirdwg in agriculture, ofrelauve 
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education, m particular, at all grades arc associated with hek of 
improvement of effective intelligence orsense of wcllhemg whiclt 
js the psychological index of progress 

Instead of equality of income, and improvement of leisure 
and security which arc indices of progress in the economic field, tve 
have, m the present decades an unprecedented concentration of 
wealth and opportunities 

Sociological indices, like those of social cohesion and proximity , 
and political indices such as unison of public opinion and political 
amity and consensus, indicate a trend of deterioration instead of 
improvement for the country Class antagonism and struggle 
showed no abatement, but arc added to the traditional picture of 
caste cleavage and distance Instead ofany improv ement towa-ds a 
political optimum of pragmatic agreement of opinions and behc& 
vvehavenew anduncxpccted trends of divisivcncss and segregation 
that threaten Balkanization 

Finally, there are imbalances and disharmonv between the 
■CIVIC, social and economic rights which indicate that the com- 
jnumty is not moiing towards the optimum of freedom and 
security 

Science, technology and industrialization m the planned cco 
notny, in other words, have not brought about a total progress 
towards an efficient, affluent and just society More serious are the 
defects in tnsUtuliond planning, due to which we can neither defend 
nor achieve universaUiuman goals and optima, such as equality of 
income, security, freedom and social cohesion Planning must re- 
flect the meaning and direction of human progress, as a whole, 
otherwise it w unsound planning In the present transitional phase 
of planning it is onlv a newly aroused social conscience, a new 
institutional recognition of social justice and social equality that 
can order, harmonize and direct the push, forward of all values, 
and combat social maladjustment and confusion, if not chaos The 

wisdom of theplanners is thcfirstrequisitein aplanncd society ITic 

moot question now is who and what the planners will plan, con- 
•sidcring that they ignored certain basic values of equality, security 
justice, freedom and social participation for all without which 
Indian economy and society cannot move towards progress 
jntegrally ® 



Conditions of Planned Development; 
Economic and Non-Economic 


Baljil Singh 


TFie sernmar, is expected to contribute sizcabJy to the body of 
inowJedge currently required for an inter disciplinary approach 
towards planning I wonder what a universitytcachcrofeconomits^ 
can share with or uscruUy communicate to a group whose members 
differ widely in age, levels of prior formal instruction m economics 
experience of public service and administration and even in voca- 
tion The conununica tion bai riersecms to bempene trablc on account 
of tlic use of the same terms m different concepts and meanings I 
have of course, no illusion about contributing anything newmyself 
A recent evaluation by aforeign expert of the value of such seminars 
and courses for those who formulate policies or implement it while 
rccogmzig their need laments deeply over the results We are told 
that seminars even upto six days tend simply to be exhortatory 
while longer courses give a false sense of achievement to the parti- 
cipantsas well to their superiors Participants may come auay from 
a short course designed to communicate skills required for economic 
planning such as the construction of input output matrices, appli- 
cation oflinear programming or the simulation tccliniques, convinc- 
ed tliat they have acquired full knowledgeof the complexities of the 
process not only to understand its strategy but even to lay it douTi 
themselves Actually theymightnothavegrasped an understanding 
of even its elements and that of econoimcgrowth But tlicir algebraic 
gibberish which they may icquire gives them a false sense of their 
htcomins and an inflated view of th«r being What is worse, if 
over awes tlieir superiors and convmces the policy makers alike of 
the perfection of their knovv ledge of latest techniques of planning 
This may be responsible for nn incalculable harm to a nation com- 
mitted to planned developmentspecially m a country where pouer 
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elite are mainly its administrators Tlic point needs to be em- 
phasized on account of a common notion among tlic laity that 
out plans and economic policies arc formulated b> economists 
Nothing IS farther from the truth I am not pleading that their 
formulation be entrusted entirely to the economists AU I am 
suggesting 13 that our tribe ought not be blamed for the action of 
others 

In fact economists arc not doers Tliej never do a thing not even 
make a pin But they know that if there Is more than one \va> of 
doing a thing how to choose if economy is tlic only criterion Tlicy, 
of course, do not know what thing to do and what arc the v arioiis 
ways of doing it All these data and side conditions have to be 
supplied to diem and hence their solution can be onlj ass'^tisfactorj 
as the knowledge of all else, i < , of the things to be done, of all the 
ways, of doing each, of the available resources and techniques, etc 
Any improvement m economic planning, therefore, docs not 
depend mainly on a rigorous application of economic analysis or 
even on their perfection if ever possible but equally if not more on a 
general advance m our knowledge especially of resources and tech- 
niques of production We do not even assert that the economic choice 
IS the best choice It is so obvious for instance when a bride is to 
be selected, or national freedom is to be defended This is not so 
obvious m matters concerning goods andservices that have a value 
in exchange But even in the acquisition and accumulation of these 
by an individual or a whole community or a nation, cultural value 
may be no less sigmficant as exchange values or prices Hence 
economic growth is as much a transformation of culture as of 
economy A traditional society is often attached to the idea that 
substantial or rapid economic growth can be implanted on an on- 
going culture and will be able to have the per capita income of 
rich industrialized countries and at the same time retain its age- 
old value system, social structure, folkways and mores or what it 
regards as its way of life How erroneous is such notion must be 
clear to anyone when it 15 realized that the difference between 
a poor and a rich country lies as much in its average consumption 
andsavingspct capita as m the satisfaction of its collective needs 
Hence a developing country, if its people have to consume more 
and savemore, must changeits status symbols and attitudes towards 
material goods whose supplies under the most favourable condi- 
tions can be increased only to the extent people want and work for 
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them Acquisitive society andapecuniary culture may be strangers 
to poor countries buthavc become natives of all developed countries 
ne developing countries of Asia and Africa may hnd more accept 
able names for them but no nation can be transformed from a 
five per cent saver to fifteen or twenty per cent saver, or from two 
meaier of coarse nee to fivc-mcalcr of exquisite courses by the rope~ 
trick alone There can be no economic progress with the cult of 
poverty, magic of past, morals of decadence and culture of stag 
nation It docs not mean that fundamentals have to be given up or 
heritage to be denied But the dead wood has to be cut, obscurant 
ism to be abjured and change to be accepted m all walks of hfc, 
if economy is to be transformed 
It IS, however, a moot point of controversy especiallj between 
the Marxists and non Marxists whether economic institutions arc 
not basic to all others and whether economic transformation does 


not lead by itself to the required social and political change 
Accordmglysomeholdthatafrontalatiackonpovertymaybcallthat 
IS necessary so that social development and moral uplift, adminis 
trative reform and welfare services are seen as by products Itmay, 
however, not be the whole trudiand in the initial stages of plann^ 
development there is as much the necessity of removing the social, 
administrative and institutional including the legal barriers to 
economic growth as of direct measures for increasing the output 


At a later stage when growth becomes self sustaining economic 
development may lead tosocial progrws Butso longasthatstagcis 
not reached social planning is a necessary although never a suffi* 
cient condition of planned economic development Our present day 
difficulties in achieving the cconomicgoals ofour plans are probablj 
due to inadequacies of social planning manifested m unprepared 
ness of the people for the planned growth rate, even their mdifier- 
ence to it, admims&afivcand political mefficicncy, all types of non 
economic delays and lag*, and a stupefying low rateofimtiiutjonal 
and legal reforms It is m this context that shortfalls in implemen- 
tation as distinct from formulation can be seen m their proper pers- 
pective Actually, the two cannot be separated and implementation 
efects cannot be said to exist m vacua 

GrowUimanship has bten thefevoantt pashne of tconomisu 
since die fifties and there ate more growth economists t^ay than 
everm thepast They have e-iplodedmanyoftlieold methods, ig. 
that growthhas a limit or ceiling or thata nation npoor hecanseof 
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the niggardliness of nature or on account of its poor natural re- 
sources or that economic dc\elopmcnt depends on free enterprise 
USA could develop >vith rich natural endowment but the same 
advantage has not made Canada equally or Africa c\cn distantl> 
prosperous Thclack of natural endowments could not prevent Japan 
to be tlvc first to develop m Asia U K is not more richl> endowed 
by nature than France, Germany and many other countries and 
^etit\vas the first to make mdustnalrctolution Pri%atc enterprise 
and compctitivceconomy led Japan and West Germany m recent 
y ears to \ cry high rates of economic growth But the same has been 
true of several countries m the Communist bloc as well as in 
Yugoslavia and Italy What is essential is a planned use of resources 
and It is this which planning tends to achieve through conscious 
decision making by the society as a whole through the state Tlic 
system is especially advantageous to countries with little private 
enterprise to undertake rapid industrialization It also takes into 
account social costs which private enterprise neglects and at the 
same time reduces errors and misallocation due to uncertainty 
created by innumerable private decisions taken in ignorance of 
eacli other Hence, for a country like ours there is no alternative 
to plapned development and it would be a sad day indeed if it is 
scratched in disgust or in revolt to its shortfalls and strains , for then, 
•we would be bidding farewell not to planning alone but equally 
to development 

The mam decisions that have to be made in planning relate to 
strategic choices concerningcompeting or alternative sectors, tech 
niques, projects and regions rather than in regard to the speci- 
fication of the details of individual items of goods and services 
These latter can easily be left to management for whose guidance 
there are well defined rational rules derived from the cost-price cal- 
culus These strategic choices are, however, fundamental to a plan 
and reflect its priorities It is for this reason that it is often stated 
that the size of a plan is not so important as the break up of its 
investment Here the economists are, still arguing whether an 
economy can be lifted by puUmg up a single end link with all the 
available forces or all the links in the chain have to be lifted up and 
pulled forward simultaneously More commonly we designate it 
as the issue between balanced versus imbalanced growth To a 
considerable extent the issue is linked with theswe of a plan because 
of you put too many eggs m a single basket the chances are that you 
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Will break both the eggs as well as the basket But if you distribute 
too few eggs in many baskets not only will all the baskets remain 
under-utilized even the eggs will not be entirely safe 

In practice, the choice is seldom between i4 or Bbut between how 
much of each It is not that whcAcr agriculture should be develop- 
ed or industry , whether capital intensive techniques be used or 
labour intensive, whether mv estment be concentrated in developed 
regions or the backward ones, or whellier within a field a major pro- 
ject be executed or a number of minor ones Rather the question is 
how much of each is necessary in view of the objective conditions 
obtaining Tt a particular stage of development or plan period 
These choices are also affected by tlie perspective of our plannmg, 
short or long as well as by the prevailing price relations and exter- 
nal balances of an economy Tlie net outcome is a plan vvhere 
elioices include an enttie spectrum and the process reflects what is 
known as walking on both legs . , , u e 

OutDut and increases m it depend mainly on the (i number of 
woVkers employed or engaged in productive activity, u) their work- 
mg capacity and, (i.i) the extent to whicl. they use feir capacity 
Employment goal forms thus an integral part of the output or 
income goal but the two ate not alwaya reconcilable especial y in 
*rinitial stages of development Workers can be employed only to 
die extent tliey can be given tools, implemenfs, machines, and land, 
tfiecx ’ - Pew tools arc distributed among too many 

t'orkre^entgoalmayberea*^^ cos. of the income or 

:utpu,goal!say,whentwo.i.^md — 

a shift to dig inshort supply ,n all developing 

the w “‘'"j „ee. planning has to give the highest priority 

countries ^ laihcr than to consumption goods in 

to the necessity to raise the consumption standards 

Spite ol r-doMCil but it »s true that to produce more con- 

It may loo pa countr> must start b> producing more 

sumption go ^tal and mtcrmediatc) goods and services 

non consump ion ^ ivorking capacit) or productmt) 

This IS also nec dqjcnds on their skills, the tjpc 

of the llieir command and the jobs which dicy 

tools J”™ ts in h^an beings or what we term as human af 
hold Inv j, ^j,eahh of the workeis IS, therefore, as ts^ 

::i,Taccumu£"" ofotdmat, capttal to give .hem belief”^ 
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rmchmcs and energy to raise their productive capacity Due to its 
nature and complexity a wor)ccr is able to produce several times 
more m industry than in agriculture Hence, productive capacity at 
an average is a function of industrialization and tliercforc, it is 
with this that economic growth w identified Agriculture is necessary 
only to the extent it feeds the process of industrialization But 
workers may not alwa^’s use, to the full, their productive capacity 
and there may be a gap between vihat they realize and what they 
can Irrigation water may be left unu*ed w they may not work as 
hard as they can and should This gap may be explained m terms of 
their weak motivation or poor incentives to work or to produce the 
maximum Here again a whole complex of cultural values, insti- 
tutional framework and economic and price relations may stand 
as barriers which need to be removed An individual worker is 
alw ays helpless against such odds and instead of blaming him or her 
for mefflciency One should look to the entire million that affects 
capacity and motivation Planning aims at improving the field or 
the complex and its inhospitable climate 

The gap between realized and potential labour productivity sub- 
stantial as It is, m nearly all sectors of our economy, measures the 
extent to which growth can m a sense be ‘costless* and immediate 
What Its achievement needs is an improvement of organization, 
institutions production relations, factor and commodity prices, social 
values, clean administration, etc Output is thus limited not because 
■of Unutation of investment or inadequacy of resources but to a 
considerable extent on account of our indecision and weak or no 
policies in these fields 

Growth economists in the United States, have found that during 
the last 50 to 60 years the main source of American economic growth 
has not been either capital accviinuiation or increase m employ- 
ment or even both taken together but the increase in output per 
unit of input, I e , the Residual’ Accordmg to one study (Denison) 
this has been responsible for 58 per cent of the total mcrease in 
real national income between 1909 57 Education and advance of 
knowledge have been more important factors in the prosperity of 
that country than capital which has contributed less than 20 per 
cent to its rate of growth In contrast educational development ac- 
counted for 25 per cent of the g^erwth rate of its aggregate national 
product and 42 per cent of the growth rate in product per person 
employed Its contributionhasbecncvcn more than that of advance 
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ofknowkdge Tahng the ttvo together their coetribetioe coma to 
more titan two-fifths of Uie growth rate between 1929 5? which is 
more titan tliat of any other single factor including the increase in 
labour force 

But It IS not ‘advance of Imowlcdgc’ «i jB academic form that 
has brought about such vastincreascsmgrowthrate Itrsitsapph 
cation, the changing technology, the new production functions that 
dcli\er the goods Discovery and accumulation of knowledge are 
necessarj conditions of its apphcation but are not sufficient There 
IS a vast amount of knowledge that is available to the developing 
countries and )et they stagger for behind in its application The 
technological gap that tlicy have to bridge to exploit this rich source 
of growth IS \erj wide They of course need new capital to fill it 
up But more than that they need an atmosphere of receptmty to 
no\eIt> — men and an elite to create that atmosphere and sustain it 
De\eIopment, planned or unplanned needs not only men of science 
but even more, men for science Here lies the great burden on our 
leadership and we shall make of our plans only what they make of 
new ideas and thoughts 
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iTi'ichincs and energy to raise their productn c capacity Due to its 
nature and complexity a worker is able to produce several limes 
more in industry than m agriculture Hence, productive capacity at 
an average is a function of industrialization and therefore, it is 
with this that economic growth is identified Agriculture is necessary 
only to the extent it feeds the process of indastnalization But 
workers may not always use to the full, their productive capacity 
and there may be a gap between what they realize and ^vhat they 
can Irrigation uater may be left unused or they may not work as 
hard as they can and should This gap may be explained m terms of 
their weak motivation or poor incentives towork or to produce the 
maximum Here again a whole complex of cidtural values, insti- 
tutional framework and economic and price relations may stand 
as barriers which need to be removed An individual worker is 
always helpless against such odds and instead of blaming him or her 
for mefiiciency One should look to the entire million that affects 
capacity and motivation Planning aims at improving the field or 
the complex and its inhospitable climate 
The gapbetiveen realized and potential labour productivity sub- 
stantial as It IS m nearly all sectors of our economy, measures the 
extent to which growth can m a sense be ‘costless* and immediate 
What Its achievement needs is an improvement of organization, 
institutions production relations, factor and commodity prices, social 
values, clean administration, etc Output is thus limited not because 
■of limitation of investment or inadequacy of resources but to a 
considerable extent on account of our indecision and weak or no 
policies in these fields 

Growth economists m the United States, have found that during 
the last 50 to 60 years the mamsourceof American economic growth 
has not been either capital accumulation or increase in employ- 
ment or even both taken together but the increase m output per 
unit of input, i e , the ‘Residual’ Accordmg to one study (Denison) 
this has been responsible for 58 per cent of the total increase m 
real national income between 1909 57 Education and advance of 
knowledge have been more important factors m the prosperity of 
that country than capital which has contributed less than 20 per 
cent to its rate of growth In contrast educational development ac- 
counted fox 23 per cent of die growth rate of its aggregate national 
product and 42 per cent of the growth rate in product per person 
•employed Itscontnbutionhasbeencven more than that of advance 
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of Icnoivledge Taking the two together their contribution comes to 
more than two fifths of the growth rate between J929 57 which is 
more tlian that of any other single factor including the increase in 
Jabour force 

But It IS not ‘advance of inowlcdge’ jn its academic form that 
has brought about such vast increases in growth rate It is its appli- 
cation, the dianging technology, the new production functions that 
deJiser the goods Discovery and acciintulaCioti of kncKledge arc 
necessary conditions of its application but arc not sufficient There 
IS a vast amount of knowledge that is available to the developing 
countries and yet they stagger for behind m Us application The 
technological gap that they have to bridge to exploit this rich source 
of growth IS Very wide They of course need new capital to fill it 
up But more than that they need an atmosphere of receptivity to 
novelty — men and an elite to create that atmosphere and sustain u 
Development, planned or unplanned needs not onlj men of science 
but even more, men for science Here lies the great burden on our 

Jeadenhip and wc sliall make of our plans only what they make of 

new ideas and thoughts 



Inter-Disciplinary Approach in Planning 

R. X. Saksena < 


The problem of underdeveloped countries may be said to consti- 
tute ‘emergent areas’ ^vh^c\l need n scientific analysis, a 
closer understanding of the factors involved in social change, for 
in the nature of things these countries represent a developing social 
economy. At present there arc a few countries which arc highly 
developed economically and Iiave high levels of average real income 
per head. The richest among them arc the IVestera countries 
which are mainly located in the Temperate Zones. TItese 
provide us with the economic upper class of nations in w’orld 
society. The lower class of nations is much larger, where real 
income per head is only a tiny fraction of what it is in the highly 
developed countries. As aresult.thc industrialized countries are on 
the whole setfled in ‘a pattern of continuing economic develop- 
ment’. In the period after the Second World War these countries 
have soon their productive resources constantly at work at full 
capacity. But in under developed countries progress is slower, since 
their main problem is that they arc left to themselves out of stag- 
uatlon At times they cure even in the dlanger nf losing grounds is 
far as average income levels are concerned. At the same time people 
in the underdeveloped countries arc becoming increasingly con- 
scious of these huge international inequalities and are even inclined 
to put the blame for their poverty on the rest of the world, parti- 
cularly the developed part of it. Therefore, all those very poor 
nations have now been overcome by a craving for economic develop- 
ment as well as rational independence. Thus the problem of under- 
development acquires a dynanuc aspect. It implies a certain value 
of judgement that thegoal ofsodal policy of those countries Is their 
fullsocio-economic development and rehabilitation on the one hand 
2B 
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and complete avoidance or.menu(.onaj meqnalitiea on the other 
BM no economic progress is possible unless the atmosphere isfavour 

torn The people of a country must desire progress, tnd their 

social institutions must be favourable for it 


Tins xipproncli is almost essential m conducting social research 
m our countr> In the wake of Independence, the country was 
faced svitii many social problem which needed a new tcchiquc 
to handle them For a \ery long tune the village social sjstem con- 
tinued to remain integrated, becaiL.e external factors could not enter 
tleep into it The result has been that for centuries the rural social 


oiganization power structure and leadership retained their tradi 
tional Iiistorjcal cJiaraetcr But since the attainment of Indcpcnd 
ence, Indian village life has been faced mth a new challenge in 
solved m die process of democratization and iiinovation With 
m«nv legislative and tcnunal reforms, and finally, with the in 
ccption of development schemes of rural reconstruction, the village 
socnl S}‘sfem is confronted with new forces and change Therefore, 
todaj the village—its social organization, its culture, its value pat 
tern, its leadership, its economic structure, in fact, the entire village 
community is standing at the threshold of a new era 
Again, changes of far reaching socio economic importance arc 
being ushered in by the villagers themselves, greatlj facilitated hj 
innovating leadership on the one band and die conscious attempts 
fay tlie State on the other, so that the people may be motivated to 
pursue their own goals and build an cconomicallj sound and pro 
ductiv e s)'Stem It is fbi this reason that village studies and mono 
graphs represent a new trend m Social Research in India whatis 


termed as rural analysis , , , , , 

Recently .Iluminaling vilbge studies Imve been pubb. .cd by 
Srimias, Dubey, Afajumdar, OicntLems, Gough, Bdas AtcKim, 
Marriott, Steed, Afandelbannl and otlieB AH that the, bate sue 
cceded HI acliieving is deseribing the habits, ™.tomi, ritiia . and 
ceremonies m thestructure ofviHages Tliesue.al structure of village, 
has been studied m terms of caste lantunsr and socio economic rela- 
tmn ofeastes Iteould be expected thatfor dtu f 
nants th«e inter »ste «-.^^^^^ 

S: Xr^ nf dLoveringgenem. principles applicable lo rural 


society are remote 

Finally, all these studies ignore 


the fundamcntil fict tint die 
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Indian village is community So far it has been, a self-contained 
socioeconomic unit It has never concerned itself with the great 
political upheavals that had taken place m the history of India 
■VViiat IS the \ital force that kept the Indian village community 
alive and self sufiicient throughout her history ’ Tlic present studies 
fail to givcan answer However, such an approach to rural sociolog> 
may have some appeal to cultural anthropologists since it affords 
them opportunity to interpret a traditional society m terms of 
assumptions of modem thought But such attitude implies the refusal 
to understand tradition in its correct perspective Tlierc is another 
danger m such other monographic studies It has led to certain im- 
plicit or explicit gencralizatons which arc unwarranted not only 
because they have been induced from insufTlcicnt data but also be- 
causeevidencetothecontrary isavailabic Undcrthcsecircumstanccs 
exaggerations and imporatnt omissions can hardly be avoided 
The Indian village is a very complex system The habits and 
tastes, social practices and traditions, area of belief, social structure, 
attitudes and values of the rural community not only are different 
but also form an integrated whole Thwcforc, if tlie State intends to 
take the initiative in order to bring about radical changes m the 
Village community, it would be easier done by adopting a scientific 
approach through correct appraisal of the situation in all its dimen- 
sions with the help of tramed social saentists \Vhile plarmers and 
administrators must share the primaryrcsponsibility for the formu 
lation and implementation of rural development projects, the social 
scientists can give them invaluable help m the areas of social organ- 
ization, human relations, culture and values touched by the plans 
It IS true, to a great extent, that at present m the ease of Govern- 
ment-sponsored village welfare work the, relations between the 
common village people and Government officials are such which 
need explanation instead of abstract questions requiring answers It 
IS, therefore, obvious that mter disciplinary approach covers the 
entire field of human behaviour in society 

Its mam concern is the social, and all that it stands for Such an 
approach is nothing new in the field of social studies Persons derive 
specific lavvs from several dimensions and explainsocial interaction 
as embedded symbol meanmg systems, which may be transmitted 
between various sy-stems of action Kluchkhohn explains human 
behaviour in terms of value orientations which are related to human 
problems of key importance These include the innate dispositions 
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of man, the relation of man to nature, die significance of the time 
dimensions, the modality of activity most valued and the dominant 
modality of man’s relations to other men Kluchkhohn shows how 
these five orientations can be used as a means of categorising various 
societies Again, Thomson contends, the social system must be 
viewed, as a multidimensional pattern in the space time of which it 
IS a part But all of them agree on the integrated nature of 
human action or behaviour vrhich can be understood only by 


crossing various boundaries 

However, considerable confusion is created by using the same 
terms, but m different context, by the various disciplines .^1 the 
social disciplines feel that they have some understanding of such 
terras as culture trait, culture complex, culture area, ideal pattern, 

behaviour pattern, acculturation, material cidture, '“I*''”' ‘"*'6 

ration, social system and soon, yet a good deal 

vailsamonganonhemasto^^^ 

characterised by considera „.,., 3 (ive of what is being done 

not because thevillagers are not “PP innovation is very 

for tiiem by the suite, but their reac on 

sharp Either they reject it inits ° J rejection or accept 

scopeforexperimentation since , ^ 

ancetradit.onaIvaluespIayav ^^^^_ll^^„ 5 ^^,. 

type of vacuum exisls m Mm tf,„rea- 

govemmcntal measures, ^ introduction of the Oom- 

tion of statutory village P“" > „rat,tut,onal branch on 

niumty Development haveraiied tlie.rleiel otepec- 

thepuWicpraeticeof untouch 

rations and aspirations ^ ,Vhilst their expectations ha^ 

in, er-group relations mnj enough 

been aroused, m concrete . attitude In a com- 

LTdence of itso edition for centuries, a new 

munity which has been eesistanee has been overcome, 

sXme can only be hnt by creating understanding 

-^T''ra";»Ve".achrfp-p'c^_pxf“r“;:," 
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appraisal of tlicir attitude, values, sentiments and beliefs arc to he 
■obtained first before launching any scheme. All these factors ob- 
viously emphasise the needfor intcmivc social research both in the 
making of social policy and its implementation. Tluis, svhen a 
social situation orproblcmhas tohcstudiedin its entirety, thcintcr- 
disciplinary approach can enable ns to arrive at important decisions. 



Social Change and Economic Growth 
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It IS a commonplace of economic sociolt^y that thwe « 
close relattonship between economic organisation and 
ture One may not agree with the eictremist pomt of view of Kar 
rrvtoThe^social Lcture is nothing but a 

,'trbr.".r w^r&'itiafr; 

tTi T . ;:to':iUtro;anizat.o„ . ess.nna..y .he ob,e— 
the prevailing ethos f f ““I rr.^om.c of^nUnon does 
two opinions about the fact ,mc.ure The 

not exist as an autonomous ^ ^ „(„her that whatever 

two stand in such close “Se mode of existence 

changes take place m one are dj^ry however proceeds on 

of the other The classical „cre or less nen- 

the assumption that the “Tl’mic organization Inconsequence, the 
tral to the changes in itself mainlj to 

theory of eeonomio growth ha another ignoring 

the task of relating ^ by the cultural factor in deter- 

completely the crucial role I„ recent discussions of 

mining the "ce of the human factor has no 

growth-economics the imp dimensions have not be 

loubt, been duly ™P'’f“'i,",“empt been made to translate t 
adequately explored, "”^”^„wledge that '“"'’rtioT'.he 

r: Seni t ClS^^ceTp'ai-nu ^u'lon 

relative ma^tudc^fj-Sed,.!^-;-^^^^^^^^ 
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There arc genuine difficulties, no doubt, in formulating a general 
theory ofcconomicgrowth and cultural change. TIic facts of cultural 
change cannot be reduced to measurable proportions; moreover, 
they cannot be tackled by one discipline alone. Pcrliaps an inter' 
disciplinary approach >viU have to be evolved for dealing with the 
various aspects of the problem involved in initiating changes in- 
tended to bring about a stage of sclf-pcrpctuating development in 
stagnant economics. In what follows, an attempt has been made to 
analyse the problem from the limited angle of a sociologist. 

Economic growth presupposes, among other things, an institu- 
tional framework which tvill favour rather than resist the changes 
being introduced in an economy undergoing economic transform- 
ation. In formulating a plan for the economic growth of a given 
region or country attention has, therefore, to be focussed not only 
on how the existing economic order is to be reshaped, butalsoonhow 
the prevailing pattern of social relationships is to be restructiu cd, so 
thatthe institutional framework necessary for the emergent economic 
order could be evolved side by side and the possible institutional 
resistances to it minimised. Planning for economic growth thus 
involves two types of changes: tcclinic-economicandsocio-cultural. 
The tcchnic-economic changes will lead to certain socio-cultural 
changes in their due course, but it is not necessary that these changes 
will also bring about the requbite institutional framework. The 
socio-cuUutal changes will have, thcTcforc, to be planned inde- 
pendently of the economic changes. What type of changes are to 
be introduced in the social structure, and how arc they to be intro- 
duced, will depend, obviously, on what type of institutional frame- 
work is to be evolved. Comparative studies of the social structure 
of the developed and underdeveloped countries have sho^vn that 
the institutional framework of the developed countries is totally 
different from that of the underdeveloped countries. There is, 
however stdl, much scope forfurtherrescarch on this subject. But the 
fact seems to be well-established that there are sharply contrasting 
types of institutional frameworks corresponding^ to what we call 
developed and tmderdevclopcd economies. 

Sociologists and social psychologists interested in the problems 
of development of the underdeveloped areas have been able to 
evolyc very useful conceptual schemes for describing the insti- 
tutional; framework of the developed and underdeveloped areas 
For obviousreasons, they cannot be examined in detail at this place * 
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we shall make only a brief referen<« to them The institutional 
framework of backward economieshas been designated asascnptive, 
particularistic and diffuse, while that of developed economies 
as universahstic, specific and achievement-onented The corres- 
ponding form of social structure, of the first combination of values, 
is characterized by the presence of a closed system of stratification 
The status of individuals belonging to such social structures is deter- 
mined by non-rational factors such as age, kinship, birth, etc. 
In other words, the status of individuals in these social structures is 


fixed or predetermined These social structures are relatively im- 
mobile, tradition-bound and change resistant, their corresponding 
outlook being predominantly fatalistic Naturally, therefore, the 
individual in such systems has little uige for social climbing The 
distribution of economic goods and the mode of production of these 
systems is diffuse and particularistic Examples are, the caste society 
of India, the tradition haunted familistic societies of Asia and South 
Africa and the primitive societies in general 

The corresponding form of social structure of the second combina- 
iion of values is marked by the presence of an opensystem of stra- 
tification The individuals, in these social structures, do not get their 
status ready-made but have to aehtevethem by the, r otvn efforts 
As eompared to the former type of social structures thelatterare 
highly mobile, change oriented, vnth a predominantly rational 
outlook They have a highly rational mode of productmnand dm- 

sion oflabour Another important distinenon be ween Ihe two types 

ro:lhne,ure.ms.ntWs^^^^ 

formit ■■ is qm-imple mform and its growth is 

strictly controlled achieving societies is very 

The lechnologi g j^-Uvranonalizedform and occupies such 
complex, ‘ ,oc.o^couomic older that it often tends to 

a key position m own norms and values 

become autonomous, . a theoretical backgroimd 

The above discussion d„eIopnienml plamung 

agains. which die “^b<= -wed in dieir pro,^ 

m the ,j,anges in these countries will have to be 

perspective Econo nr^reded bv a process of cultural trans- 

accompanied if not development would be possible wilhout 

formation makmg for bactwardaeis and under- 

a rcplacemeilt ol uw 
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development Most economists might be inclined to believe that eco- 
nomic development with the technological changes, that it entails, 
will generate its corresponding pattern of values m due course 
Sucli an assumption would be wrong Experience has showm tliat 
developmental changes in the backward economics have invariably 
led to the emergence of a cultural pscudomorph, which, unless 
dissolved m good lime, becomes a big stumbling block in Ihcir 
economic progress 

One of the man> reckons for the comparativcK low rate of eco- 
nomic growth in India is the tough resistance being ofiertd to the 
developmental changes b^ our traditional institutional framework 
Our institutional framework still continues to be asciiptivt, parti- 
cularistic and diffuse It is not necessary to point out how the con- 
tmuance of the old framework is creating serious liottlcnccks m 
the progress of our developmental schemes There arc mam sections 
of our socict) whidi '*rc still opposed to the idea of population con 
trol rhe gold control poUev, in spite of the stiffness with which it 
was introduced has faded to produce the results it was actually 
intended to produce llccaitse of the slow pace of social change the 
country has been forced to uphold two contradictory systems of 
values the one decadent but not fully dead and the other emergent 
but not yet fully bom It can be casilv demonstrated how our pseu- 
domorphic existence has been responsible for unleashing all kmds 
of fissiparous tendencies which arc diverting our lovalts from tlic 
nation, to the caste, community, region and so fortli, thereby 
threatening to jeopardise our entire national existence Another 
disastrous consequence of the lag between economic development 
and social change is that the country has become divided into 
developed and underdeveloped regions with vast disparities of 
income and standards ofliving The regions, which because of their 
access to the centres of modernisation, have been most receptive to 
the new social changes, have stolen a march over the other regions 
which are tradition bound backward and impervious to the new 
influences 

To give a more I ealistic touch to our plans, and to make them 
more effective, it seems desirable to back them up by a bold pro- 
gramme of social icform The reform measures bemg adopted by 
thestate, from time to time, would be tootc effective if they could be 
foTOulatcd withm the framework of a broadly based social policy 
y cannot there be a sociological divnsion of the Planning 
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Commm.on manned b) socologBK. «c.al 

,«ychcIog.sB, charged ;v,.h .he development 

policy consistent wth tlie requirem tnbe see to it, 
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to be a freedom for the implcmcnlation of the traduiontl values 
of the society A rcstoratjomst movement of the kind seems to be 
taking roots m India also Unless tackled properly it is bound to 
activate the conservative elements m the indigenous social structure 
and frustrate all our efforts at planned socio-economic dev clopmcnt 
Before concluding this paper, 1 would like to toucli upon one more 
aspect of planning in India As is well known the ultimate aim of 
developmental planning i to establish a socialistic pattern of so- 
ciety in India We have said above that for ach cvmg the kind of 
economic development, vvhich has been achieved b) the “develop- 
ed’ countries of the world, it would be necessary to accept their 
institutional framework The question now is how far decs tins 
framework tally with our own concept of the ‘ socialist pattern”’ 
We are yet not quite sure of what the phrase socialist pattern should 
mean, m positive terms We only seem to be vaguely conscious of 
the need for evolving a just and humanitarian social order Per- 
haps, we are not inclined to accept wholly either of the two variants 
of the umversaUsue achievement-oncnicd model dev eloped m the 
West, industrialist individualism or industrialist socialism Our 
task, therefore, has been rendered all the more difficult In trying, 
however, to evolve our own concept of socialism we have to be ex- 
tremely cautious about the danger of slipping into the rcstoration- 
ist position of attempting a synthesis of tradition and modernity 
If we want to develop our economy, after the westcmfashion, there 
can be no escape from the uniVersalistic-achievcment oriented insti- 
tutional complex At best we could reject some of its ugly features , 
its predominantly power oriented production system, its excessive 
ly bureaucratic organization of work, etc But under no circum- 
stances can socialism be established within an asenptwe parti- 
cularistic framework 
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Social Change and fhe Human 


K. S. Mathur 


I. Social change-means some change in. the pattern, structure or 
Erlang of society, or in one of its component parte, such as com- 
munity, caste, class, tribe or clan. Ordinarily, this can be of two 
orders— (i) Small-scale change which » usually slow and often 
tn the nature of a minor adjustment to changed environment. 
0‘i) I^rge-scale change or revolution generally brought about by 
natural cataclysms, or by religous, political, and recently, by tech, 
nological and economic reroJufions. 

2. Social evolutionary thinkers believed that change is inherent 
m a social system Their scheme of the progress of human society 
consisted of stages through which all the human societies were 
believed to have passed, passing from one stage to another, not by 
sny external stimulus, but by their own injierentforce, soto say. 
Such theories of luvilincar evolution have now been discarded by 
social anthropologists. It is now accepted that social evolution, 
by iteelf, could not have brought about the social situation we face 
today — of diverse patterns of societies. History has belied unih’near 


social evolution 

3 Acculturation is another processofsocial change, ’change thatis 
brou^t about by the contact beteveen two cultures, one of them 
dominant We have witnessed such changes in soaety in tlie South 
Seas, Asia and Africa, changes brought about by the agency of 
Christianity, Europeanmateriat goods, trade and administration. 

4. None of these can be regarded as planned social change which 
really is a recent phenomenon. It may be said to have been accepted 
aj a polincal poUcy only d.irins tie h« forty yran or to roughly 
after the Russian Revolution. It presupposes, conceding totheplan- 
ning body (which is usually the National State), the right to plan 
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for the people, and then take steps to give tlic directions it considers 
necessary to the stimuli to social diangc This has generally been 
accepted m full by the Socnlist countries, and by countries of 
Africa and Asia which have only tccenlly included m the list of eco- 
nomically ‘undeveloped’ or ‘under-developed* countries PartiaUy» 
planning for social change has been accepted also b> developed 
countries like U K and USA 

5 In India, planned social change has become conterminous with 
state planned and sponsored projects to bring about far reaching 
changes m the social life of the Indian peoples Tins is sought 
to be achieved through (t) Social Legislation and (ii) Economic 
and Technological development through Five year plans and C D 
Programmes, which, it is believed, will bring about changes m 
the structure and functioning ofsocict> b> brmging in prosperity, 
enlightenment and material well bemg 

6 The objectives of these programmes are (a) to rid society of 
traditional prejudices and group incompetences (such as untouch- 
ability, casteism and the like) and (i) m this way, to prepare the 
community, to modernise itself for the purpose of attaining a take- 
off stage for its economy and technology 'ITie first is an end to the 
egalitarian and the democratic process, the second is a prelude to 
economic technological development for a better livmg 

7 Studies of planned social change in its relation to human 
problems involved have to take cognizance of (a) the objective to 
be at ained and the base line from which the start has to be made 
1 e the quantum of change required, (b) the tune -available, (c) 
resource available — material and human and (d) the ideology 
or policy adopted For administering the change In a traditional 
society like India the quantum ofehange required is rather het.v:y, 
considering the tradition mmdedness of the people and the strong 
obstacles that arc inherent m the traditional social system the 
tune at our disposal is short considering the politico economic race 
with other nations we are embroiled in— nations wh eh are our 
competitors for leadership our material resources are tolerably good, 
but our huge poptdation which keeps on mounting at an alarming 
pace more than counterbalances u, and the democratic process 
that we have chosen does not apear to be—histoncally and logically 
—the best process for bringing about social change m the given 
situation 

It would be wrong to presume that given economic and techno 
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logical stimuli, desired social change would definitely follow As. 
a matter of fact, tlic social factonhavc not only, at times, checked the 
progress of social change but have actuall} stood in the way of eco- 
nomic-technological development itself Deep rooted traditions, 
social prejudices and preferences and the varied patterns of society 
in different parts of the country -these are factors one does no 
commonly come across in the West, from svhere we boriow most 
our theories of economic growth and socnl change 
A major bottleneck to social change in India is 
that IS maditional and age old That, at 

desire for economic development and social Chang 

known sociological fact that diange in ““ ,ha, 

society IS inevitably f^'^hltS^ge and Xn tra^ 
culture or society It is , . w,crvat.on of all that is 

of planning The State ^ nex^theless, determined by 

perhaps u for their „,eans to achieve this are 

the planning body and t e ana^-sis, planning by 

also State directed and ,„tali,arian authonb- 

the State for the country to the principle of de- 

at the top Thu,ma svay,Ba douMe.^^^^__^^^^_^^, Nobody 


e top Thu, m a svay, is a double^ j 

mocracy, and to the f”'d“^"'“‘ B absolutelj 
svould like to argue overy ''■'”S/V’”Xto 


similarly, few peopc ^ niecnainv-- — - - 
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for tlie people, ind then tahe steps to give the directions it considers 
necessary to the stimuli to social change Tliis has generally h'<tn 
accepted in full by the Soeialist countries, and by countries of 
Africa and Asia which liav e only recently included m the list of eco- 
nomically ‘undeveloped’ or ‘iinder-dci eloped’ countries Partially, 
plannmg for social change has been accepted also by developed 
countries like U K and USA 

5 Inindja, planned social changchas become conterminous witli 
state planned and sponsored projects to bring about far*rcacliing 
changes m the social life of tlic Indian peoples Tins is sought 
to be achieved through Social Legislation and (») Economic 
and Technological development through Five > car plans and C D. 
Programmes, which, it is beheted, will bring about changes in 
the structure and functioning of society b^ bringing m prosperity, 
enlightenment and material ivcU-bcing 

6 The objectives of these programmes arc (a) to nd socict> of 
traditional prejudices and group incompetences (such as untouch- 
ability, casteum and the like) and {b) in this wa^ , to prepare the 
communitv , to modernise itself for the purpose of attaining a take- 
off stage for its economy and technology The fint is an end to the 
egalitarian and the democratic process , the second is a prelude to 
economic technological development for a better living 

7 Studies of planned social change in its relation to human 
problems involved have to take cognizance of (c) the objective to 
be at aincd and the base line from which the start has to be made 
I e , the quantum of change required, (b) the time avaihible, (c) 
resources available — material and human, and (rf) the ideology 
or policy adopted for admmistcrmg the change In a traditional 
society like India, the quantum of change required is rather heavy, 
considering the tradition mmdedness of the people and the strong 
obstacles that are inherent in the traditional social s>’stem, the 
time at our disposal is short considering the politico-economic race 
with other nations we arc embroiled m — ^nations wh eh are our 
competitors for leadership, our material resources are tolerably good, 
but our huge population whidi keeps on mounting at an alarmmg 
pace more than counterbalances it, and the democratic process 
that we have chosen does not apear to be— hutoncally and logjcallv 
—the best process for bringing about social change in the given 
situation 

It woiid be -wrong to presume that given economic and techno- 
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logical stimuli, desired social change would definitely follow As 
a matter of fact, the social factors have not only, at times, checked the 
progress of social change but have actually stood in the way of eco- 
nomic-technological development itself Deep rooted traditions, 
social prejudices and preferences and the varied patterns of societ> 
m different parts of the country —these arc factors one does not 
commonly come across in the West, from ivhci e wc borrow most o 
our theories of economic growtii and social change r - oii 

A major bottleneck to social change m India is lose o 
that IS traditional and age old This, at tunes, goes ^ 

desire for economic development and social change is 

Imown sociological fact that change in one 

society 13 inevitably followed by changes i 

cnl Jc or soc.ct> I. « not possible to ff'^age anfj™“ „ 

our traditional culture m the name of technological 
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of planning The State poti^ has to e i determined by 
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the planning body and “■= JJ"' iTlhc finalanabais, planni^ng ^ 
also State directed and controUed *" mtahtarian authorit, 

the State for the country '"'“"'““'ic dfreat to the principle of de- 
al the top This,mawa)..sadouhlc,hrra^^__^_j^^^^^, 

mocracy, and to the absolutely unnecessary, but 

would like to argue P'^ to have every thing P'""”'?,'’"'- 
similarly, few people “ dull and mechan.eal To 

It would probably inake i e j,,„„|d stop m' '^S 

draw the line at "'“o' * a real aclueiement on th p 

Uves of the people wouM^ 

politician and the administra 
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V, K. Mathur 


"niree important dimensions of planning arc; (0 "Tht quantum 
<f change^ during a period of ({») Time, through the best utilization 
of (ni) Allocaltd Resources. The highly developed laUsez-faire econo- 
mics have reached a peculiar stage of affluence and when asked to 
comment on economic growth in the darker regions of the world, 
■they forget the earlier chapters of the history of their economic 
■development and give an ivory-tower anal>'sis of the causes of 
slow growth in countries which have launched national plans only 
two or less decades ago. Social climate and past history of a country 
are as important (if not more) factors of economic development as 
•capital formation and factors of production. Occasionally, some 
theorists question the very basis of national planning In democracy 
wWlc others talk of democratic, socialistic, pcnuaslve, selective and 
perspective planning which, according to them fit in admirably 
into the pattern of nascent demoCTacies which have not chosen 
to go Red. It may be futile to expect accelerated rise in the stand- 
ards of living, matching with affluent societies in countries which 
ate initially poverty-stricken with a marked paucity of harnessed 
resources and a machinery for exploring hidden natural ivealth. 
In such countries, neither the, so called, models of economic growth 
constructed by minds which work in the affluent context, nor the 
rigidities of centralized planning structures of the Soviet Union 
and the like can find synchronized application. A specially ordered 
custom-made model uoll have to fit into each of such countries, 
and the manufacturers can be only those theorists who have their 
moorings in the country ordering the model. Presently, we arc 
primarily concerned ■with the contributions research can make to 
smoothen the progress of planned change. 

42 
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J^aiJamenlat and AppUti Ramch 

tii" W„'I“ ''' u f ‘■"‘i “PPl'rf research (he assca- 

of r’ O’®' ■•'=J=«.on of the available bodv 

o working knowledge, but it only emphames the imporlanee of a 
local colour” which must foreshadow any finding, or construct 
;«*ich ivemay like, to incorpontein thecontcit of Indian Planning 
Whereas, it will be difficult to fix tune dements for fundamental 
research which would depend on the excellence of our uiuvemties 
and scholan, applied research can, probably, acquire a myriad 
variety of shades and methodologies /or purposes of planning 
facilit) If IS muc that the two types are interdependent and a 
banal academic background may not give birth to any worthwhile 
rescircher in the applied field, but the growth of planning oriented 
applied research in all social sciences has the distinct advantage of 
incentives, finances and all the paraphernalia which enthuse re 
searchers to work more in countries which Jack research traditions 
During the rather long transitional period it is possible that the 
aocial scicnuse engaged m fundamental research may hve in oblivion 
and die the death of the unknown soldier, but one can alws)t be 
Jure of a mushroom growth of applied researchers reaching starrj 
heights The clever ones would cross floors leaving fundamental 
research desolate, and join the band of the emerging elite of applied 
aocial scientists The situation would need to be guarded but it is a 
difiicult prediction as to how best it can be controlled A feastble 
atep could be to promote balanced momentum for both the fields 
and in cases of expediency mobilize and tram applied research 
traditions 

Applied Research Tradtltans 

An interdisciplinary approadi to planning, snperficiallj, re 
quiKS a syn to of soc,al saence. The modorn.ty of spmatoiuou 
craze will not tolerate sueh a venture and much lets would it jms- 
fy the euo of each dijeiplme— the mouutiffWouHbc that hundreds 
S^yeam of quest would ,o dotvn ffie to " 

disctohnary approach is m the a.r,»ot becausepeopic arc fed up w Ih 
sliscipunaptapp , behaviour is so complev dial il is 

specialisations l b ,0 slut and pick up (speeiolli m ouder- 

becoming an impost b 

semnt tohuf-wisi ^ny researchtouon wlueliallempls.oaa 
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intrusion into planned gro\vlh, therefore, will ha%c to shake off 
complexes and orient research to the field problems as tlicy existed 
and intermingled, criss crossing the entire panorama of what n c caU 
the domain of human existence It is diffcult to decide whether 
there will also be an ethical view of this mtcrdisciplinarv approacJi, 
but one can be sure that the future holds some drastic (may be 
unpalatable for the stereo-typed) changes m the realm of research, 
which can rcall> engineer evergrowing needs of planning 
At each level and in cverj* branch, horizontal!) and vcrticall), a 
pool of interdisciplinary knowledge will have to be motivated and 
channelised for a proper perspeciisc of the colossal task ahead 

Research Types for Planning 

Currentb, some nomenclatures for i)pcs of applied research 
are available The division is neither disciplinc-wisc nor methodo- 
log> wise Most of them base originally dc\ eloped on the basis oC 
some specific needs and after either fulfilhng or casuall) bs 
passing that particular need, these types of rcscarcli nomenclatures, 
are tending to become properi) of all social scicnce(and somciimcs. 
of the pure sciences and engineering) disciplines Each of these 
research types utilise services of trained research workers belorgirg- 
to all the disciplines, and what emerges is not only an mtcrdisciph* 
nary approach to socnl sciences but much bc)ond- — an area where 
the social sciences have profitably transgressed their o\vn precincts, 
and helped the study of the human factor in aU walks of life In 
every field where the human impact has to be assessed and lehxted 
to directions needed for planning, planning research is conducted 
in three areas which are also sj-nonymous to three points of time 
(t) Pre planning research This area which precedes the actu^'l 
implementation of plariS is cxtrcmcl) significant for purposes of 
orienting plans to the findings of base line surveys, laymg bare the 
situation as exists prior to the launchmg of a programme Such 
surveys are either conducted de noio to explore an unknown area 
about which little is known or conducted ivith the specific purpose 
of shaping plans on the basts of field data In spite of the fact that 
such base line survey's and research arc rather unsophisticated (from 
the point of view of the highbrow social scicnt st) the\ "re ror- 
mally of an applied and practical nature providing ample help to 
the planning administrator Examples of these are Baseline sur- 
veys conducted before a community development block is opened,. 
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survey of human and mineral potentials before 
up for induJtrnl developments, survey of the avmlab ^ f'* 
skdls and atUtudes before a “f " “toS 

tries IS taken up Such and should utilise 

Tlic planning administrator also »^-anisations like uni 

sporadic research conducted 7 researches are not 

\ ersities and institutes of research loug jjejpmg the planning 

ahva>'spredctcrmmcdror thes^e. 

ndministrator, occasionally, alter ui recommendations 

ndmmistrator may make pieccmca of research)conduct 

The same agencies ^Mcd responsibility « tog.vesuch 

fundamental research and „ I g used as 

research, if possible a pl-numg unge so that they 

]ire planning research r.menrcncv '*hcn national planning 

It IS argued that in ,he duty of social scientists 

IS being taken up on a war f”® ® This wdlh^'"*'’ 

to strengthen pre P'”""''’®''’ jccntists gear their '"“S'" 

process-when on one side ‘h' ^ ,ad shotv due con 

the plaining some delays which are in 

stderation and even bear with 

wkmrtat™^ 

ouantum of change, precepts lot ,f^vc 

cd and (*) Such P*“"”'^7rror plan 

tation in ®‘ .me ^,ipon peoples 

may give them t u ’ ^^hcrc much ^ pnancial outlaj 

ration in the rural „,„burio^eeh g. 

participation w i ^ ^ plan , undertakings where 

More scient*^ p„Mic failure, ma, be 

conducted » 1”S toning heav.J' ^ ^ ,hat dice sliiduu 

srrpSS.a”p-- 

-rr"'’';I^,aence«fA-K«emehas^ 

changes and 
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to plan implementation. Predictions of Action Rcscatclv depend 
upon Iioiv perfectly tlie planning implementor combines with the 
social scientist. Action Research docs not merely stop at the stage 
of lodging poeVeta of pilot projects and diffusing its results— U 
goes far deeper into the evaluation and proper assessment of the 
entire mechanism of a ‘pilot project’ with the specific purpose of 
learning lessons for future implementation. Action Research 
methodology has been, on a limited scale, found to be beneficial in 
the areas of rural community development; involving plan imple- 
mentation in little communities, communication processes and 
can possibly be used for productivity rescarcli. 

(«7) Evaluation and past-planning research. Post-plan implementation 
research usually takes the form of evaluation. Tlie governmental 
agency — Programme Evaluation Organization has been engaged 
in these studies and an almost set pattern of administration has 
been evolved. Though, there are inherent dangers in mass scale 
governmental research; presently, an alternative is difficult in view 
of the all pervading national planning structure. Government* 
on the basis of simple mechanics, finds easy to evaluate achievement 
of physical targets, but the same fcUcit)' cannot be expected when 
the government is required to assess social change. On a limited 
basis, Such studies to evaluate attitudinal changes have been spon- 
sored by the government— partly undertaken by the P.E.O. and 
some by universities, The time lag in publication of these studies 
appears to be considerable and the purpose of these reports, being 
able to give a lead, is lost. 

Apart frompurelyadmiiustrative evaluation research there seems 
to be a need for periodical assessment of planning under the auspices 
of the top level social science expertise available in the country. 
Tot this, the government will have to involve people outside, and 
this can be done if due respect is maintained for their knowledge 
and academics. 

Use of Research Methodologies rmd TooUfor Planning • ’ 

. Social Science disciplines have been borrowed and used with 
little thought in the context of investigating human interaction 
where majority of subjects are less ignorant and more apathetic 
towards any interrogation and probe from outside. The problem 
becomes insurmountable when these methodologies are used 
through the medium of locaflyaitUc understood language -Indiaa 
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Villages, specially due to their peculiarity of the caste system, have 
attractedsocialscientists from abroad With all their good mtentiom. 

and excellent technique the tashoflocal language and taowledge 

of social customs is a handicap which poses 
investigators, and doubt about tlie authenticity “f 

Taknig for granted that western developed methodologies and 
tools of research have long tradi.ions it needs 
what extent one can rely on tlieir application 

context of the Indian situation ^fwl X pCrtion 
the margin of error goes on app paraphernalia 

in which the area,invesDgators ^ “‘ygarW ■" =■ 

mulbply The final outcome o g always stand the test 

good language and scienufic jargo ^ jy of the investiga- 

of a repeat check ^* '1” ’ pressure from the organization 

tors, the methodology, the p,,„ |,e ,opio 

sponsoring the m mctit adaptation of foreign 

inherent deep rooted malady 
methodology, tools and techniq 

Sm, Prebms H.sU.iUs research 

(1) Which are die ’P”'*' f^,ratoTin India’ 

can help dm „f democratic planning which can 

( 0 ) What are basic proDieno 

anract die social based on die Indian ex- 

How to evolve models o* & 

'-'n^re"*dlmen-a.researeheanhe.p.heplann.ng 

P-»’ ; .cdresearch.s-nos.su, mblelorajme 

(5) What 

well orgamzed and s.rue.ured^n.c^'^ 

nr;* "-h 

planning pro” jp„„.ng’ ,„d.an plamiing 

■n “t articular smge. and leveb m „„du. 

m n .hccondu''^'^„tc.nip!cmenla..ons’ 

eCSs”-* 
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( 8 ) Which particular types of applied research can be allotted 
to various sections of planning? 

( 9 ) Whatrolecan Action Research play for planned growUi? 

(10) How to mahe evaluation of non-physical plan targets realis- 
tic? 

(11) Which arc the best research meUiodologics and tools for 
use in the rural and urban Indian background? 



Anthropological Concepts in Planning 

B K Roy Burman 


India, planning has been described 
essentiallj a \vay of organising and utilising resources to maxi 
mum advantage m terms of defined social ends ” 

What are the social ends that we strive to obtain tbroueb plan- 
ning^ * ^ 

Social ends can be yjsiiahjed atdiSertnt IctvJs, viz , {a) oifcr- 
^tational level, and {b) national level Social ends can also be 
visualised at the regional or local level, but for the purpose of this 
paper, the latter will not be taken much into consideration 
At the international level there i$ a general recognition tods), of 
the unity of mankind It is realised that nations can live at peace 
With one another, only it there is a minimum level othvmg through- 
out the world, various international agencies arc therefore co- 
operating to effect a general improvement in the standard of living 
of the common man In this connection, nine components of stind 
ard of living were indicated by V N Statistical Commission m 
1960 These aie (a) health, (b) food consumption and nutrition 
(c) education, (</) employment and labour condiUon, (e) housing, 
(f)social securit), (g) clothing, (A) recreation, and (i)humantree 
dom 


The actual forms that these components of standard of 
living would take would obviously depend on social and cultural 
traditions as well as the mfciplay of economic, social and other 
factors at various levels and if goes ^thout saymg, that antbri^ 
pologists and other social scientists should play an important role 

m ^I^jn India, the social ends have been set down 

Attl^nai State policy of the Constitution AH 

in the Dircc IV of living as indicated by the V hr 

Softs Comm.»on »» cov«rf by Pr.ncplc 
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Further, U has been laid down inter aha, tint the State shall strive 
to promote the ivelfarc of the people b> securing and protecting 
as effectively as it may, a social order in which justice, social, cco* 
nomic and political shall inform all the institutions of national life 
These general principles were given a more precise direction in 
December, 1954, when Parliament adopted the socialist pattern 
of society as the objective of social and economic polic> Tlui has 
been further amplified as follows, m the second plan report “A 
rising standard of life or material welfare, as it is sometimes called, 
is of course not an end m itself Essentially it is a means to a better 
life The task before an under-developed country is not merely to 
get better results within the existing framework of economic and 
social institutions but to mould and refashion these so that ihcj con- 
tribute effectively to the realization of wider and deeper social 
values These values or basic objectives have recently been summed 
up in the phrase ‘socialist pattern of society * Esscntnllj , this 
means that the baste criterion for determining the lines of ad^'ance 
mtist not be private property but social gam, and that the pattern 
of development and the structure of socio economic relations should 
be so planned that they result not only m appreciable increases m 
national income and employment but m greater equality in m- 
comes and wealth ” It has further beenstated that*‘the socialist pat- 
tern of society is not to be regarded as some fixed or rigid pattern 
It IS not rooted in any doctrine or dogma Each countiy has to 
develop according to its oivn genius or tradition” 

It IS clear from the above, that while socialist pattern of the 
soCTCty has been adopted as the broad social goal, how precisely it 
willbe attamed will have to be contmuously detemuned woth refer- 
ence to the genius or tradition of the nation Here, it should be 
made dear that, in a dynamic society the events are not detemuned 
by tradition only, there is an mterplay of technological and econo- 
mic factors on the one band and cultural and social factors on the 
other While it would be wrong to over emphasize the role of eco 
nonuc and technological factors it would be equally wrong to over- 
emphasize the role of social and cultural factors With diis caution, 
it is proposed to make a quick appraisal of the role of social and 
cultural factors which have some bearing on planning 

It IS necessary to differentiate between defined social objectives 
or manifestoes, and the thread of undefined social values that run 
through various life situations It should be the task of the antbro- 
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pologists to study the prcvaibng value system at the national level 
and community level, to find out how they retard or promote the 
development activities Hauser has made a list of the values which 
conflict tvith the aspirations of economic development 


(1) emphasis on spiritual rather than material values 

(2) intolerance of deviations from traditional pattern 

(3) stress on after-life 

(4) relatively rigid definition of roles of members offamily, etc 

(5) parochialism of diverse racial, ethnic, linguistic and tciri- 


tonal groups 

(6) famihstic orientation 

(7) tendency to invest in traditional channels including non- 
productive ones like jewels, etc 

(8) allocation of relatively large amount! of life spaces 

energy to traditional rituals, etc a^mhural 

(9) preside vacations in government, religious and agncultural 

fields and not commerce, industry, etc 


Itis,however,wrongto<»m.d^^^^^^^ 

ficant to the life of the comma V values fringe values, 

to change Values may be classi e mcest horror 

adhesive values and fluctuating of caste is a fringe 

IS a core value, connubial restricnon 

value for many m the urban “t' > ^ food taboos are 

mg to traditional pattern “ J"* , planning for social and eco- 
freqnently fluctualing value^ J^,ccy to identify the values 

in fact, value complexes ,„cs of basic nature Ills not 
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Social and cultural traditions ha\c three dificrcnt orders of sig- 
nificance in development Tirstly, tlic value s^’sicm determines 
the broad response of the community to the dcNclopmcnt program- 
me, or where it is consciously taken into consideration, it plays the 
•crucial role in determining the broad strategy of the programme 
Secondly, the specific beliefs and practices mflucncc the response of 
the community to the specific items of the programme Tliirdly, 
there is the mid range influence, which is a combination of strategy 
and tactics, and which js more important for planning But before 
considering it, a brief notice is proposed to be taken of the first two 
orders of influence of tradition and culture 

In the third plan report it has been stated as follow's w ith refer- 
ence to the broad strategy of the development porgramme “each 
■major culture and civilization has certain distinctw c features, rooted 
in the past, which bear the impress of that culture India, with 
thousands of years of history bears even now the powerful impress of 
her own distinctive features They are m fact a set of moral and 
ethical values which have governed Indian life for ages past, even 
though the people may not have In cd upto them These values arc 
a part of India’s thinking, even as, more and more, that thmkmg is 
directed to the impact of scientific and technological civilization of 
the modem world To some extent, the problem of India js how to 
brmg about a synthesis between the two’’ The anthropologuts 
and other social scientists, through making use of their technique 
of study of national character and culture dynamics, can render 
unique service to the nation in this task of synthesis A model 
of synthesis as suggested by V K. R. V Rao (A I C C Bcoiomtc 
Review, January 9, 1964) is worth mcntiomng m this connection 
Accordmg to him, the following strategy should be adopted in build- 
ing up a socialist society in India 

(1) rejection of violence as a means 

(2) reliance on persuasion 

(3) socialism with democracy 

(4) recognition of the influence of our spiritual heritage 

(5) provision of a national mmiroum for every one 

(6) equality of opportunity 

(7) social equality 

■(8) maximisation of production 

■(9) system of scholarship 
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( 10 ) public ownership of big unite 

( 11 ) nuotmum attention to children 

(12) spirit of dedication in upper clarses 


nen-,!l "‘'/bovc suKeslions procide tuefiil hmte, it would be 
ressarj- to further spell out the exact import of some of them 
further It is to be appreciated that development strategy is a 
ontinuously evolving pattern, through the mterp'ay of various 
cton including the basic cultural and social factors The process 
social accounting svilh reference to specific situational context 
luiould, therefore, be continuously carried on by anthrupolorals 
and others 

As regards the role of spcafic bclicfi and practices in determi- 
hingthe response of the conununity to specific items of development 
P^ograimne, I would like to j^ivc one or two iljusiratjons from loy 
own experience In the border of West Bengal and Bhutan, there 
ts a small village Totopara, where lives a small community— the 
Totos About forty years ago, the Tofos used to practise extensive 
orange cultivation, but, then, due to some unknown reasons the 
orange groves died awa) In 195S, there was only one household 
With an orange grove The Agricultiu-e Department of the State 
wanted to revive orange cultivation at Totopara, and took up 
this grove for experimentation with the permission of the owner^ 
Champase Toto They applied diflcrent types of diemical fcrtili. 
zers to the different trees and put yellow coloured tin plates on the 
trees indicating the names of the icrtihzcrs applied After sometime 
many of the trees in the grove showed signs of drying up and the 
owner Champase Toto was in great anguish I wasafthat time 
carrying on action research m the area on behalf of the Tribal 
Welfare Department of the State, and the programme of agricul- 
tural regeneration was, m fact, taken up on mysuggcstion One day. 

It came to my nonce, that Churapaic Toto had lemovri the tm 
pla es from the Beet, He explained dial one noon while he im 

Lood,ngover.herealonfor.bedniu.gopof^eBee., diehigh 

e t. ^ rsDha—apcared before him and told him that 

of the ““'"“"‘'^'"f^jtorbeB.uie of ihe jeljow eolomed tm 

St«He'*CTefore,rcmO%ed the phtes and propitiated Jspha by 
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agreed that after what Ispha had told him, he had no alternative to 
removing the yellow plates, but then I suggested lliat he should ac- 
cept green plates, as the trees may turn green under the magical 
impact of green colour of the plates He readily agreed, and it was 
possible to ensure continuation of his <^pcration with the Agri- 
culture Department 

In another case, it ivas found that though commodious houses 
had been constructed by the Government for the tribal Rabhas, 
they continued to live m their tradinonal type of huts without light 
and ventilation, they agreed to keep only their cattle and poultry 
birds in the improved huts The Rabhas explained that their 
ancestral spirits would not agree to live in the new type of huts and 
they cannot shift there abandoning the ancestral spirits Here, 
the housmg programme, executed without taking into consider- 
ation die cultural tradition of the community, proved a failure 
These illustrations would highlight theneed for operational research 
with anthropological frame during implementation of projects 
This question will be further examined while considering the or- 
ganizational set up for research 

Now, the mid range influences of cultural and social factors arc 
proposed to be examined As already noted, planning with reference 
to mid range influences constitutes a combination of strategy and 
tactics The role of such influences can better be appreciated widi 
Tcfcrcncc to the key factors of development, which have been postu- 
lated as follows in the first plan report (a) the rate of growth of 
population, (6) the proportion of emrent income ofthe community 
devoted tocapital formation, and(c) the return by way of additional 
output on the investment thus undertaken With reference to each 
of these parameters of growth, social and cultural factors exercise 
dominant influence m diverse manner Some of these arc mdicatcd 
below 


A Rate of Growth of Population 

I Biological and Physiological Factors 

Age, specific innate reproductive capacity, sexual desire, coitus 
Tate, conception rate, contraception rate and reproduction wastage 
are some of the important biological and physiological factors to be 
taken into consideration 
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II. ^octo-economie Factors 

1”'““ P- 

There it .iT ^ ^ considered to be an act of rcligous ment 

the numter “r fu i™” a®™ to 1-rat 

f ‘■'WtUIptratS, and tinwengft 
I rachbn!,cfrequ.n:to be jtudied bysooal scenteo drafted to tmta 
ecution of the policy oflimitmg population 
{ ; Fciattan of ftrttUly rate to age of nomage In the Journal of 
i>oetat Research, March, 1962, R P Sinha has suggested that there 
c positive correlaOon between higher age at marriage and 
crti ity rate On the other hand Driver has found slight positive 
^ociation behveen young age at roarriage and fertility (Differential 
crtility XIX Central India) Kegiona) studies and conununity’ivise 
studies are necessary to gain moresasight about the matter 

(«) Soeto-ecoaomc status and fertthly Spesigler in Fmome De- 
^lepment and Cultural CA/Wf/, January, 1963, has madea mentioa 
of the observation of Johnson, that in Europe long observed inverse 
relation between fertility and socio.econoinic status has been much 
modified and in some instances reversed In Mysore better housing 
conditions higher occupational status and highermeans of liveli- 
hood were found to be assoaated with an increase in fertility 
(Raghavachar) In the light of these observations the position, in 
different parts of India, requires to be carefully re-examined, and 
the speafic social and cultural factors responsible for a particular 
type of fertility behaviour are to be determined 

(d) Caste and fertihly Census of UP 1931, pointed out that there 
os difierence in fertility by caste Similar difference by religion and 

caste has been noticed in other areas « well According to Pagha- 

vachar, highest fertility is found among the scheduled casta and 

Mmhiw and lowest among the Cbnstjaia 

(e) Idea about desired number of children G^a fou^ m a UP. 
vJhi= II, at accordfflg to pupabr ratom -he dtairad nutob^r of 
children is two sont and one daitghter Information on iimilar ime 

^‘Culture, Personality and Evolution , Amenesn 
xng to I '„ 2 \ ataenonhea, spontaneous abortion 

Anthropologtse.Vol 61, p ^ ^ . 

and infertility are asso-” 
in socio-cultural stress 


associated with personality disorder originating 
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(g) Relation between personalitj/ type and family planning. 
found pcaitivc correlation of attitude of husband and wife to- 
wards joint family and practice of contraception 

He also found correlation of husband and wife’s attitude towards 
education and outdoor jobs for daughters, and practice of contra- 
ception. 

(A) Indigenous methods of birtk^eonlrol. Indigenous methods of birth 

control have been reported from villages near Delhi, Madras, etc. 

The above list is not exliaustive. It only illustrates, how socio- 
cultural factors as well as biological factors play vital role >vith refer- 
ence to one of the key factors for development, ptr., population 
growth. 

In respect of the second key factor of development, viz., invest- 
ment ratio with reference to national income, social and cultural 
factors play very important role. Prof. Oskar Lange (A.LC.C. 
Economic /^ecieto, July 15, 1963) has pointed out that for accumu- 
lation of capital resources, the social structure is to be adapted to the 
needs of rapid economic development. Hsu has pointed out that 
the following cultural factors are significant in this respect: (0 con- 
sutnpdon pattern and availability of saving, (ti) pattern of saving, 
(in') utilization of resources, (to) availability of labour, and (o) na- 
ture of human conduct. 

It is further to be noted that, cultural factors may intervi’ene in 
the ulilizationoF saving as investment. In a tradition-bovmd society 
the saving remains imutiliscd as jewellery. 

As regards the third key factor of development, viz-, capital out- 
put ratio, an inventory of the social and cultural dimensions 
involved, has been made by the UNESCO. Research Centre, 
Delhi. These arc as follows: 

(1) adjustment to factory life 

(2) atttude to factory work 

(3) attitude to wealth 

(4) attitude to production 

(5) attitude to management 

~'(6) attitude to machine 

(7) influence of family 

(8) influence of caste 

(9) influence of traditionalism 

(It)’) general outlook-’ 
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Tlie other factors influencing production are 

(1) social mobility and stratification 

(2) religious influence and preaching 

(3) relation mth outside communities and foreigner 

C4) parents- attitude towards status of children and ambition 
to change it 

(5) influence of educational system 
6 notion of time and rhythm of living and worhj 

(7) attitude to work on the one hand and leisure on the other 

(8) attitude to cntrepreneural creativity 

(9) attitude to economic security „|- ,i,e society 

(10) attitude to the existing economic organisation 

(11) attitude to wage and ^ .,„nides 

(12) 5 compared with con- 

(13) attitude to saving and investment as comp 

(14, rrjrto machinery and modern, rat, on generally, adapt- 
ability to modern technology 
(15, attitude to Prf-“";;:r/jriry 

(16) attitude to waste “f 

(17) attitude to productivity, generally 

(18) attitude to employed 

would be '■^®^‘^^“^ouIdinSuenccproductm^^^ of empirical 

living and work, effect prod»c<>"^ - ,^,„,jM,hereshmild 

out, how exactly Similarly, one can e y availability 

besomesortofrete ^ b„,I, m the 

tiire In 
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ecocotmc groivth the models of their social and ciiltural counter- 
parts are still to be rratned , and this seems to be a serious weakness 
of our planning 

It seems desirable to formulate the optimum social structure with 
reference to every stage of growth Rostow has formulated five 
stages of economic growth, as follows 

(a) the traditional society 

(ft) the transitional society m which foimdation of changes are 
being laid 

(c) the society m die crucial stage of take off 

(d) the maturing society, m which new metliods and outlooks 
arc spreading through the whole society 

{<) the Society which has reacted for the stage of high mass 
consumption 

^Vhlle, with reference to each of these stages, the economic and 
■technological processes have been described, there is hardly mudi 
indication of the social processes Further, the stages, as conceived 
hy Rostow, are of general nature with reference to all the under- 
developed countries These are to be adapted with reference to the 
specific context of India For instance, it is to be postulated with 
reference to a particular stage, how the caste forces are expected to 
behave or what would be the loci of the communal traditions and 
religious and sectarian movements It is also to be postulated, what 
would be the public policy with Tcfcrcncc to such factors The 
nation has been committed through her constitution to the creation 
of a casteless secular democracy, but this does not mean that the 
objective can be achieved by overlooking the caste forces or the re- 
ligious institutions For creation of a casteless society, sometimes 
strategic compromises are to be made with caste forces, so that these 
can be canalised along desired lines In other words, caste cannot 
be wiped away by overlooking it, it is to be withered away by har- 
nessing It One illustration from the second plan report seems to 
suggest that caste can be overlooked to the peril of the plan In the 
second plan report, it has been stated that "there has not been any 
marked change in the occupational pattern in India over the hist 
three or four decades inspite of considerable increases in mdustrial 
production Development involves a transfer of part of the work- 

ing force from agriculture to secondary and tertiary activities *’ 
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^co'1'd^’'and r ''''™ 

end alhS "nugnccterc 

one fifth nf^i. t 

thJri irM establishments, and it is one 

of the net ou^ut per worJfeer in the tradeand service sector” ? 
According to tlie second plan report, this is because of the fact that 
c secondary and tertiary sectors have not grown rapidly enough 
makeanimpact on the primary sector nor has thcprimary sector 
J^tself thrown up surplus which would create conditions favourable 
or expansion elsewhere ” This, however, does not appear to be a 
completelj satisfactoryexphinaiion, at least, in some areas, there are 
ovidence that other forces may be equally responsible for immobility 
in the occupational structure During a survey of the village 
•Mohisgot, situated m the neighbourhood of a large wdusmal centre 
in Howrah-Hooghly belt, Gupta observed that there is dehmfe un- 
'viUmgness on the part of the rural agriculturists to migrate even 
the short distance to the mdastrial centre, though there js sharp 
difference in incomes The income per farmer from land being 
Rs 345/- and that from all resources being Rs 545/ uhereas it 
is Rs 1,141/- for a factory ivorker In North Bengal and Assam it 
has been found that the local cultivators would rather recede to 
more outlying areas than take more remunerative employment 
•under tea estates, workm the tea estates being considered as jobs of 
the tribals from Chotanagpur, Orissa, Andhra, etc. In all these 
cases the economic pull is being neutralized by caste tradition 

It appears that even when occupational mobility fakes place, 
casK inhibition is not completely broten, it n only tempotnrilylept 
in abeynnoe In lie vicinity oTBombay It has been noticed dial 
pemons belonging to Chankaii, Sonbol. and otbep castes n-bo mig- 
rate to Bombay for wort in textile mills try to renirn back to agri- 
cnltnre as soon a. they can accnnmlale enongh saving from their 
factory income, for purchasing land, on the o, her hand people 
n,l,.„ ; ,o g to Died, Vaniar and other castes try to St, el to facto^. 

,*s S such job. seem mote to have become part of their casle 
jobs, as suen J iltatralions, ijiat planning 

T/r LfZZ be more faeilila.ed, if for each region, and 
on realistic ^ models of pretailingsoeialsmietutc 

eaeh stage rfdeveIopment.m_ '« '>'= ''""™ 

as well m the p models, the following aspects along with 

:Ll"rfatr„ into consideration (a, caste, (», religion 
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U) sect, (d) education. i,i) occupational mobilit)-, (/) nature of elite 
and centre of social movement, and (g) self-image and the dircctio 
of social change. 

Uptill now, an attempt has been made in this paper, to maKc a 
quick appraisal of the scope and dircetion of anthropological and 
other sociological research with reference to the general problems of 
economic groivth and development. It is now proposed to examine 
some of the specific problems, where antiiropological and other 
sociological studies will be more fruitful. 

Models of Growth in Underdeveloped Areoi 

In the Journal of Social Research^ March 1962, Ganguly ha* 
furnished some measures of underdevelopment. These are as 
follows: 

(1) low standard of living 

(2) low consumption or use ofmccliantcal cncrg>' per capita 

(3) low capital output ratio 

(4) preponderance of agriculture in economy 

(5) pressure of population on land and consequent disguised ^ 
unemployment 

(6) subsistence farming and preponderance of a non*monetizcd 
sector in economy 

(7) growth rate of income lower than 2 per cent per annum. 

With reference to the above criteria, India as a whole can br 
said to be underdeveloped; but certain areas are more undeveloped 
than others. In a development strateg^y, the social characteristics o' 
those areas are also to be taken into consideration; further, the re- 
lations of the underdeveloped regions and more developed rcgloru 
are to be studied according to the model of group dynamics. 

It is quite possible that -underdevelopment is due to scarciti 
of resources and not dearth of skill and forward looking elites. Oi 
the other hand underdevelopment may be due to dearth of forward 
looking elites and not non-availability of resources. Underdevelop- 
ment may also be related to scarcity of resources as well as absence 
of forward looking elites. It is obvious that the development stra^ 
tegy for the different categories of underdeveloped region will be 
different from orte another. In cadr of these, a crucial role will be 
played by the quality of the elite — political, social and economic. 
Systematic study of the social loci of the elite win,.thereforc, be a 
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Sped al’''"'’' --d- 

Histoncal relatwa between developed region and nnderdcveloped 
region js another dimension of the problem of development Com- 
paratively developed region may frequently hold a model for the 
underdeveloped, hut historically and otherwise related region, 
^vhjch the latter may like to imitate, but the actual condition of 
life and resources may not permit such imitation without affecting 
the viability of the economy On the other hand tbesocial and pohti- 
cost of frustration as a result of non satisfaction of the aspiration 
IS also to be taken into consideration The network of the social and 
cultural relationship between comparatively developed and com- 
paratively under developed regions should, therefore, be systemati- 
cally studied in historical depth This will provide insight about 
^ovvth orientation of the region as a whole 

Growth orientation should also be studied with reference to the 
primary focus of interest It may be economic, it may be technolo 
gical, it may abo be cultural or social As all tJic aspects of life are 
inter-linked, an mfegrated programme of development may be ini. 
tiated With any of the areas of primary interest as the vantage point 
to gradually cover all the other areas But it would undoubtedly be 
4 better strategy, to carefully select the vantage point wth reference 
to groivth orientation 

It M further necessary to classifygrowtliilsdf Epstem has di/Teren- 
tiated between econonuc development and economic change 
-Economic development is merely an increase m tite output of 
goods and services, while economic ehangeo a change m the econo- 
mic roles and relations On the base, ofherstudy m two villages near 
Mysore she has pointed out that economio detelopment late 

place much quicker than economic change 

Economic development or growth can again ^ of two ddferent 
ordte oncueeonomiogmwthbydcVdopment of local resources and 

other IS economic growth hy grafting of resources and 
talent, the processes have their social counler- 

parts Gro^ j’lt.o ,n pre estabhshed ends and a dirrcled re 
imply induce it requires consequently an intcnsi%c 

orientation of va uc anaong the various aspects of 

analysis of ® oathctic— before any kind of pre- 

culture — politi , r,»,-rcsul£5 that wiB follow the disnirbancc of 
cBction can be made ot tn 
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the balance between them." {‘The problems of adapting societies 
to new tasks’— Herskovits, in the Progress of Urderdevetoped Areas 
— Hozclitz). With reference to growth by importing skill from 
outside Oscar Handlin is of the view tliat “there is a kind of rough 
equilibrium among the available technical skills in a society, the 
social context within which those skills operate and the rest of the 
economy that they influence. Injection of new skills is disruptive, 
but it can be stimulating under certain conditions.” Tlic most im- 
portant condition Handlin mentions is whether the nctv skill in- 
jures the status andsituation of those who possess oldskills or whether 
it can be incorporated wthout injuring their status and situation. 

It is obvious from all the above that a good deal of insight in 
social dimemion is necessary for formulation of the right stratcg>' 
for the development of underdeveloped regions. 

Development of Backward Commtaiiltes 

To a certain extent there is similarity between the problems of 
the underdeveloped areas and backtvard people. Tltere are in com- 
mon low standard of living, low consumption or use of meidiarucal 
energy per capita andlow capital output ratio. Because of these sinu- 
larities, there is a trend of thought in the country thatthc problems 
of the backtvard people can be substantially reduced through 
development of the underdeveloped regions. 

In India, the recognized backward segments of the society arc 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. About 50 per cent of 
the scheduled tribes li%’c in regions where they are the majority 
population at the taluk level, but there is hardly any area where 
the scheduled castes constitute the majority. While, therefore, some 
sort of area approach is possible in case of the scheduled tribes. It 
is not possible in case of the scheduled castes. 

Irv respect oi the scheduled tribes also, it is to be noted that 
development of their area has not always led to improvement of 
their condition. In North Bengal, phenomenal prosperity came to- 
wards the end of the last century and the beginning of the present" 
century, with development of tea-industry; but the local tribals svere 
not benefited. They found their land taken away from them, 
and many receded to mote unhealthy outlying areas; manyfami- 
li« were extinct. The numerical strength of the main tribe of the 
areas was reduced to one-third of its original strength in thirty years 
During the last one decade industries have been spread in the tribal 
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areas of Rourkela, Hatia, etc Bat etrery few of thetribals could find 
employment m the mdustrial plants The lessons of these exper- 
icnL IS that, the condition of the backward people -nnot be im- 
proved simply by economic development of the regions mainly in- 
Sted 7*=m! they arc to be prepared for absorbing the benefit 

brought to their area „|.en while plannmg for the 

The first step that should be mken whuc p 
advancement of the J yh,, measures for growth pre- 
ference to their powtii provisionally these may 

paration,havetobeempir.^lyd^_^^_^ 
include (a) pattern of 

Lt:c".:::rdand^non^^^^^^^^^ 

JeTna^upe^^rrform'm^^^^^^ <f> occupation pattern and 

Ti:l"rytofm*«^ 

with reference to their 

(u) whothertheentire comma underdeveloped re- 

(4) whether part of th j|„ more developed region 

(cl whether the entire 
developed region 

e s hardly any scope for manoeuvre 

..---Ssr£:r=faS5 

"fcelpon and that o'’ wither the segment livingm 
developed .j to be ascertain^ n,odeI 

region ^arogionnmoreforwa'^ On the other hand 

roore develop^ fn the underdevdoi^d « underdeveloped 

for the one living segment living 
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pure form „ of ihos' rngteence m living condition, 
Zpmsible. tha. b^-e ^..omsehes from one 

yhe planners a 
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of the backward people, so that thc> can adopt appropriate stra- 
Regies for dc%clopTncnt 

Diffusion off Innovation, Agricullurcl CxUnston ProgramTnt, etc 

Relating to diffusion of innovation, agricultural extension, etc, 
■antiiropological studies also arc likcU to provide significant 
clues 

In addition to economic and tcclinological factors, the rates of 
adoption of innovations including innovations m agricultural prac- 
tices arc likely to be mllucnced b> the following factors 

(i) Rapport or absence of it between the agency for introduction 
of innovation and receiving group 

(ii) Felt need ofthe receiving group 

Iin) Compatibility of the inno\auon with tlie culture and value 
system of the receiving group 

(t») Dislocation of the existing skill, and position of those who 
would be adversely affected, in the power structure of tlie 
community 

(«) personality orientation ofthe individuals towhom the innova- 
tion has reached 

(w*) Association of the innovation with various prestige symbols 
acceptable to the communit> 

For adopting correct strategy and tactics m the matter of diffu- 
sion of innov ation, systematic studies involving culture dynamics, 
group dynamics and personality structure will have to be under- 
taken 

Jtesearch Strategy 

With reference to the different aspiects of plannmg the need for 
various types of research has been emphasized m this paper Now 
the question arises, whether there is any procedure which would 
ensure dial the subject matters of research, relevant for develop- 
ment and planning, would automatically receive attention In other 
words, IS it possible to plan research for planning"? In this connec 
tion, the role of the Research Programmes Committee of the Plan- 
ning Gomnussion needs some scrutiny The Research Programmes 
Committee was constituted m July 1953 for sponsoring and assisting 
research on problems of planned development At its first meeting 
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held in August 1953, the committee selected three broad categories 
of subjects to which the programme of research was to be directed 
in the first instance These were 


(0 Land reforms, cooperation and farm management 
(lO Regional development with special reference to problems of 
rapid urbanization 

(ill) Savings, investment and etnplojnncnt 


The committee later on added to the list “problems of social 

'Ittrm^atmg tbe .^^ 

the R P C set up a “”„^endat.on, On die bas« of 

ments of planning and to m l folio, ving categories 
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4 Analytical studies of ^ rural 
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For formulating the categories of subjects for sponsor ing research 
during the tlivrd plan period, the R.P.C. set up a special sub-com- 
mittce totvards the end of second plan and on the basis of its re- 
commendation the following categories of subjecU were approved : 

1. Studies of the macro-economic aspect of thc-Indian economy 

2. Studies of regional development. 

3. Land reforms, rural development and cooperation. 

4. Problems of social change and welfare in relation to planned 

development. 

5. Studies in organization and administration in relation to 

planned development. 

6. Studies in selected labour problems. 

* The committee has furtlier spelled out the topics on which re- 
search is desirable under the above broad categories of subjects. 

It is to be noticed that these subjects have been determined by 
deliberation at the committee level or sub-committee level. Consen- 
sus appears to be the main tool of sriection. It is doubtful whether 
sucha procedure can be considered to be entirely satisfactory. What is 
most important is the initial preparation and research at tlie staH* 
level, 80 that at the committee level the main task may be mainly 
that of policy decision and not of preparing an inventory of re- 
search topics. It does not appear that the R.P.C. has the requisite 
staff to carry on research subjects and also to prepare model 
research designs. As a result, R.P.C. has more played the role 
of a research promotion body, than that of a research planning 
body it seems that there should be serious rethinking on this matter. 

Coming over to research strategy, it is to be noted that social re- 
search problems can bcbroadly grouped Into two categories ; (a) diag- 
nostic research (&) instrumental research. Diagnostic research or 
studies to reveal the various processes of social life also serve as tools 
for social policy. But, while diagnosticTCsearch,helpsinformulation 
broad outlines of social policy, instrumental rescaTch helps in devis- 
ing techniques for execution of sodal policy. Thus for instance, 
diagnostic research would indicate what arc die customary laws of 
inheritance of the various tribal communities, but instrumental 
research would indicate whether the customary laws of inheritance 
should be codified and if so in what marmer? In this connection, 
instrumental research will take note of the trends of change,. 
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implication of such change to the economy and social strucnne of 
the community, key individuals and their role m the decision mak- 
mg processes of the community, attitude orientation of thediffeient 
Segments of the community and so on 
It IS obvious that, both, diagnostic research and instrumental 
research are necessary in connection with planning 
Instrumental research again can follow one or more of the follow* 
mg techniques (a) survey, (i) interview, (c) participant observation, 
(i/) operational or action research 
Each of these has its relevance, according to the subject matter 
and stage of maturity of the agency through which the results of the 
research would be utilized m the actual development projects For 
instance, unless there is notan enhghtcned bureaucracy to cooper- 
ate, action research or operational research is impossible While 
determining the research strategy the cultural and social onenta- 
tion of the bureaucracy at the appropriate level should also be 
taken mto consideration 


Evalualton 

The soul of all democratic planning is embedded in self evalua- 
tion Evaluation may be at the following levels 

(a) Primary or mathematical computation of the extent of an 

achievement ofthe physical targets and analysis of the role ofthe 
different factors, wr 


( ») agencies of operation, 
(it) personnel, 

(hi) technique, 

(la) other factors, 


(61 Secondary At th» level evaluation K to be madcoffteremit 

ofimplemeututiou oftbe programmem terms of the social and 
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social situation with reference to the objective of socialist pattern 
of society. 

TIicsc three levels of evaluation presuppose, availability of tools 
of analysis with specific reference to the Indian context. Currant 
evaluation studies show that we have made some progress in evolv- 
ing such tool; but mucli still remain to be done. 



Project Planning as Aid to Sound Planning 

L D JosM 


The olyective of thjs paper « to suggest a rational approach to- 
wards planning of projects involving huge investment outlays and 
the adoption of the techniques used m business for project ptanntng 
Students of business management have long been aware that a 
firm has to undertake twotypes of planning PcriodPlanning, which 
involves a projection of the overall activity of the firm mphysical or 
monetary terms, over a specified period of time in the future, a year, 
five years, ten years or even longer, and Project Planning, which 
involves evaluation of alternative prtyccts and decisions of choice 
The planning at the macro economic level has also to be consider- 
ed from these two aspects, but while there is much that is known 
about period planning at the macro economic level, our five year 
plans are period plans, and perspective planning is penod planning 
for a long term adequate attention does not seem to have been paid 
lo the project planning Apparently paradoxicil but it is true since 
“orderly preparation, execution and operaiion of projects is more 
difficult and tune consuming than the preparation of an aggregative 
development plan “ Vet it is the detailed, step by step preparations 
ofa plan and their phased execution that decides the quantum 
and quality of returns that come out of the investment 

Our planning is replete with instances of 'costly mistakes’ in 
terms of non fulfilment of taigeis, cost increases and low profit- 
ability directly attributable to lack of adequate project planning 
Specially svhen we are short of financial and other resources, it is 
imperative that careful project pbnnmg is done so that die avail- 
able resources are better and folly utilized 

Sups tn Project PUnmng 

Project planning irtaj broadly be divided into two stages 
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STAGS 1. conuncnccs with titc analysis of different projects in- 
volving various “feasibility’* studies lOid ends with the final 
selection of ‘die’ project. 

STAGE 2. involves careful ‘programming’ of the project selected, 
i.e., scheduling of each part of the job of tlic project so that the 
entire work is completed in targeted time. 

The selection of a project is not an c^asy job and it requires a 
detailed examination of the economics of the project. Tlie studies 
that arc needed in this stage may be as follows 

1. Technical feasibility study is an attempt to determine the 
technical requirements of the project, how well they can be met 
at what location and the size and tecltOology' of the plant. 

%. ’E.oono'nue, feasVblUv/ study Is taado Lo deteemitm tlifi economic 
viability of the project, and involves the estimation of the exist- 
ing and potential market, production costs and competition. 

3. Commercial feasibility study concerns itself with the financial 
analysis of the project to be taken up and includes the making of 
capital-costs estimates, assessing working capital requirements 
and estimating earnings through a forecast of revenues and costs. 

After a project appears to justify its existence as shown by these 
studies, it is finally selected for execution. In this stage, too, careful 
planning is needed to ensure Aat there is no interruption of work 
and all operations are carried out at their scheduled times. This 
stage of ‘project programming’ consists of:* 

1. Preparing work. Breakdown Structure, i.c., identification of 
nmjor items of work and dividing them into their components 
until work is sub-divided into ‘manageable units*. 

2. Work-Scheduling. Since all activities cannot be carried' on 
simultaneously due to technical constraints or resource limita- 
tions, these must be put in some logical sequence. This is done 
through what is known as ‘Network planning*. 

A Network Plan shows in 3 graphical form the interrelations and 
interdependence that exists between different items of work on the 
project. Time dimension can also be introduced along various acti- 

‘For an illuminating ducu»ioa of th«e points, see Bvyce, ladustrid Deselob- 
wiU, (McGraw Hill, 1960). 

•R^ort of the Management Group Oommittec on Plan Projects, The Indian 
Journal of PulUc July-Septr<nber 1964. 
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project rtAmma m aid to souno plaminc 
vmes thm g.vmgat the tame tmie projected dat« of complehon 

P^-ftnnanee of thejoh „b,ch mtght came trouble 
J^twork planning can also help management m coordinating the 
efforts of other participants m the project mcludmg the contrac- 
tors, who tn their turn can work out their airangemems with sub- 
contractors 


SfaU of Project Planning in India 

A perusal of the reports of Estimates and Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of our Lok Sabha would amply demonstrate the fact that the 
most unfortunatefcatureofourpublicscctorprojectshas been to pay 
little attention on proper planning of projects tvith the result that 

(a) The capital cost actually xncumcti has been too high, e,g , in 
the case of Ashoka Hotels Ltd , the annual cost per bed stood at 
Rs 64,000 as against the normal cost of Rs 55,000 * In the case of 
Hindustan Steels Ltd , as against theestimated project cost ofRs 353 
crores, the revised estimated cost is now placed at Rs 641 crores • 

It IS, of course, true that project cost estimates can never be ex- 
act — a certain increase can be due to price rise, yet there is much 
scope for making efforts to improve them Surely there is no 
reason why important items should be omitted from preliminary 
estimates as happened in the case of Hindustan Steels Ltd, 
where an item of Rs 120 crores meant for townships, etc , was 
excluded from the original estimates ”* Increased capital costs 
may lead to difficulties in the fulfilment of the plans, make returns 
from the project less attractive, and creates an unhappy feeling 
of misutilization of scarce resources, for if the facts were known 
before the project, probably, it ivould not have been taken up 
and resources diverted to a more productive purpose The accu- 
racy of the whole evaluation ofthefinancial soundness of a project 
rests on knowing what the project will really cost 

(i) There has been a delay m the commissioning of the project 
An idea of the delay occasioned m the actual commissioning of 
some of the plants (projects), »s given below * 


’Estimates Committee, I960 6t,J^ori,XIS 
7^1 December 25, 1954 p 5 
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Target VeU 

Actual Dale ef 
Coptm«n«nfft5 


May, 1959 

June, 1960 

BMiu Blast Furnace III 

hen , 1959 

Dec 2950 

Heavy Blectncab Maintenance Block 

Jaiv , 1959 

Dec , igj9 

Latbo Chucks Project 

June, 1963 

June, 1965 (expected) 

sponsion Project 

Sept 1956 

March 1959 


Apart from the fact that such delay’s prolong the gestation pc- 
riodof the project, difilculues arc also createdfor someothcr project 
dependent upon it A number of instances of project delay and the 
reasons, therefore, arc stated below just to show hov. careful pro- 
ject programming could have avoided the delay's and ensured 
proper adherence to schedule ’ 

(1) National Coal Development Corporation An order was 
placed by this Corporation for the supply of two walking drag- 
lines at a cost of Rs I 64 crorcs, m Apnl 1960 These draglmes 
were to be delivered m February and April 1961, and were to be 
taken to Bisrampur colUctyby aratlwaylme which was under 
construction and was expected to bccompleted by October 1960 
The railway line was delayed and svas completed only m June 1961 
The packages of the first dragline were received mtimc at Bar- 
basporc station and stored nearby, pending the construction of the 
railway line to Bisrampur The expenditure on storage is not 
known, but the payment of interest charges to Export Import 
Bank amounted to Rs 61 000 

(2) Coal Washery at Kargali Accordmg to the contract, the 
washcry was scheduled to be commissioned in January, 1958, 
but It actually went mto operation only m November, 1958 
The delay was attributed to the delay m obtaining permission 
from the State Government for comrmssiomng a rope way, 
compUUon of roads, foundations and drainage 

(3) Heavy Electricals The ancillary plants of the Bhopal jiroject, 
namely, the blucwater gas plant, die oxygen and acetylene plants, 
the boiler plant and the testing laboratory ttere not completed by 
the time the factor commenced production 

'Tbcsclnitantwliave beeocuHcd bom Economic Times, December 25 1964 
p 5 ’ * 
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{4; Indian Rare Earths This factory should hare been created 
and gone into production by April, 1950 Actnalproduction.how- 
ever. commenced only m August, 1952 The delay ,s stated to be 
due to tardinesiinselectKmcfthxstU, acqumtionofifieland and pro 
curement of major equipment from abroad 
(5) Hindustan Cables The programme for the procurement of 
the machines and ancillary equipment tvas so phased that the 
additional machinery would be commissioned by September, 
1956 The armouring machme received in September, 1956 
could not be commissioned till March 1959 on account of the 
delay in placing orders Jot boiler^ the turn table and head guard, and 
gears 

(c) There has been no cffecine control oier expenditure with 
a view to ensuring economy and efficiency Management control 
IS lax if It feels that there is no upper limit to the expenditure that 
It can incur, parliamentary control is also weakened since m 
View of the heavy investment already made, Parliament is nearl) 
forced to agree to it * 


Suggestions 

In order to remove these deficiencies and make effectux utihaa* 
tion of the scarce resource of capital, it is essential that project plan* 
nmgm thepublic sector be done much more carcfulij than ha» been 
done so far Techniques used m business managementare worth) of 

emulation Since project plannmgproccedsmoreor lesson the same 
pattern m all cases, it would be useful to devise a complete pro- 
Lmme of analysis and appraisal irhirh might be usdul for all 
Droierts This would ensure that all the points regarding the project 
concerned have been talen coreofand given due weight Thts would 
also be a useful check on tnanagement performance and lead to- 
better parliamentary control 


.EUmaloComaullee Report No IM(I958J9) Quoted by Rsmsusill,™. 
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Planning as a Tool of Socio-economic 
Development' 

V. B. Singh 

^'The economic impact of the Soviet Union on the rest of the 
•world,” says Professor E. H. Carr, “may be summed up in a single 

word ‘planning’. Soviet planning, however, did not comefromthe 
minds of Lenin and Strumlin. The need and urgency for a planned 
economy had been demonstrated by the inherent maladies of the 
capitalUtcconQmy.ThcfQrcmostdcfcctofprivatecnterprisehas been 
the failure to utilize resources to their full capacity, and the result- 
ing chronic unemployment and undcTcmploymcnt of land, labour 
Jind capital. 

The early 1930’s witnessed the completion of the First Five Year 
Plan in the Soviet Union and the Great Depression in the capitalist 
world. But this may have been a mere coincidence; more significant 
was the discovery of the Keynesian device “to correct” the mal- 
functioning of capitalism. In this context the essence of Keynes- 
ianism is that, when economic activity is lo^v,the statcshouldcomc 
forward to accelerate it through public investments. The New 
Deal of President Roosevelt was a forerunner ofKcyTiesian policies. 

However, Keynesian reasoning ignored the crucial aspect of 
-contemporary capitalist development, in that it is no longer com- 
petitive «pitalism but monopoly capitalism. The giant monopolies 
-manipulate production level to maintain a given price level, which. 

ma3dnuzcspTofit.ThcrefoTC,iniiormaUimesstateinterventionm the 

economic field cannot be an effective check on these giant organiza- 
tions. Hence, not control, but abolition of monopolies is the solution. 
If Keynesian devices are meant only for period of depression, then 
■they arc not new. Throughout history, monarchs undertook public 

*Rcprinted from Co^xUtence May 1964, Ontario (Canada), wsth the tJotl 
pernuui'on of the Editor. 
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■« or to provide relief during periods of economic distress VVc 
are inevitably reminded of the construction of the Imamhara (Mauso- 
eum; of Lucknow, which was undertaken by I^awab Asfuddaula 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, as a measure of famine 
relief Moreover, the applicability of the Keynesian remedies to 
underdeveloped countries hasinhercntlimitations,* when confronted 
with the basic problems of these countries Whatever illusions re- 
garding the efficacy of Keynesianism remained in India were 
shattered by the end of the First Five Year Plan Therefore, not 
the so-called Keynesian planning, but socialist planning is the 
means for rapid economic development 
Planning is die means for effecting economic development accord- 
ing to the predetermined goals drawn up bj therepresentatnes of 
the people Thus it is an integral partofa democratic social process 
Thchistoryofplanned economic development reveals that planning 
cannot be successful unless and until the ‘Commanding Heights’ 
(that IS, Basic Industries, Transport, Communications, Banking and 
Finance) are in the public hand An essential feature of tlie plan- 
ned economies has been that the national plans have represented 
binding directives on the government, so that each plan is like an 
Act of Parliament, those who implement it are rewarded and 
those who violate it, punished Such legal enforcement becomes 
meaningful only when the scope of the public sector is wide and fully 


capable of exercisinga decisive impact on the movement of the eco- 
nomy In other words, one may say that without drawing the "Com- 
manding Heights” into the public sector, it is not possible to shape 
the destiny of an economy For the private entrepreneurs treat the 
state directives, in India, as so many pious wishes of the national 
leaders and follow their own line — the maximisation of profit 
Ingeneraburoaybesaidthatplanmng has a four-fold objcclnc 
(i) an increase in per capita income leading to a higher standard of 
living and culture, (ii) rapid mdustnahration with an emphasis on 
the means of production, (iii) modernization in the organization 
and technology of agriculture, and (lo) dms thclajing offirmfoun- 
dation of an economy which guarantees a higher rate of growth 
These objectives, however, are interrelated Witlioutoiie Ac oAcri 
eannot be realized Tor eaample, without mdustrializatton Uie per 
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capita income cannot mcreasc,nor can agriculture be modernized. 
The existence of a powerful public sector has become necessary^ 
forwilhoutitthcrc cannot berapid industrialization. Experience has 
shown that foreign capital, if freely allowed to operate, functions 
as pumping-out mechanism; the gains of Initial industrial invest- 
ment arc not ploughed bach. Moreover, the sector in whicli foreign 
capital is willing to function is not tlic one which is strategically 
important for economic development. For example, foreign mono- 
polies are not mucli interested in developing the capital goods sector, 
which is thclcverof economic development in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, preferring instead to produce articles of conspicuous consump- 
tion. At bestthey plead that theywouldlike to dcvclopagriculture, 
which is the traditional source of cmplo>’mtnt and income. In tliis 
way monopolies perpetuate the old international division of labour 
imposed on the underdeveloped countries under the impact of colo- 
nialism In the process of planned economic development a balanced 
growth is aimed at and this, in turn, renders the economy free from 
foreign influences. 

Thus we find that planning .s a tool discovered by ilie socialist 
economies to utilize fully their resources, and thereby gut,rantce 
every Individual a decent level of cultural development as \\ dll as of 
material well-being and the opportunity to reap the fruits of his 
labour. A planned economy is free from violent economic fluctua- 
tions; whatever discomforts emerge arc cushioned In the c<j'ntext ' 
of the post Second World War period it may be said that a planned 
economy can give and can receive fraternal aid and makes co- 
existence not only a theoretically acceptable concept but a practical 
proposition. The central objective of planning is the maximization 
of community welfare understood in the broadest human context, 
including full opportunities for educational, recreational, and other 
types of cultural development The realization of the great tasks of 
socio-economic development through the instrumentality of plan- 
ning, requires a complex mechanism.’ 

1. A central planning authority, with full powers to execute and 
enforce a given plan. This authority worksin close collaboration with 
parliament and the cabinet. It consists of political leaders, scientists 
and technicians. Some of the functions of this body will be; (c) t<> 


cfSocxalum, (DdhJ, 1962\; 
Dobb, MH, ^ Essaj on ^onemte Crmoth and Plannins (Londan 1960V 
Yevenko, I.A.; Planning m the USSR (Moscow). lyw). 
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work out control figuresfor thedevelopmmtof the nnnonalecono. 
iny— taking into account thednifc of the Union as well as those of 

theconstituentumts, {^)tocoinmissionthes€rv3cesofscienfificinsti. 

tutions, and make periodic breakdowns, (c) to check the conformity 
of the Jong term plans of fheUziion and the constituent units, and 

onthjsbasisdrawupannualplans,(i0to allocate capital investments 
forvanous branches of the economy and the regions, witiiavicwto 
making it possible for vanous construction projects to completed 
according to plan, (e) to examine plans of designing and survey 
work, (/) to plan for various branches of the national economy, 
such as industry, agriculture, and trade, (5) to approve wholesale 
prices for basic industrial and agricultural goods, freight rates 
power rates and retail prices of essential commodities, (k) to 
make recommendations regarding changes in prices, (t) to stream-^ 
line cost-accounting, Q) to provide incentives for higher production 
and (k)toconstruct long-term and annual plans capable of ensuring 
baJmeed growth 

2 Planning comprises two opposite tendencies Centralization 
and decentralization Centralized direction is essential for economic 
development on a national scale, however, the implementation of 
this direction can be effective only on a decentralized level— state, 
district, corporation, or village This assumes a two-way flow be- 
tween top and bottom A target for agricultural production can be 
better set by the central planmng is effected on the level of the col 
lectivc or the cooperative farm If an attempt is made to disperse 
production targets over the regions varying in chmaticconditions, 
fertility or pattern of cropping the result is bound to be dis-istrous 
The exact proportion of centralization to decentralization is not 
to be found in any text book, it is to be discovered b> trial and 
error even if cybernetics js geared to the service of planning on 
a large scale Thus planning is not a system of equauons but pro- 
ceeds on the basis of successive approximations— from less complex 
to more complex 

3 It has been argued thatprofltisaninccntneand that if its pri- 
vate appropriation is abolished, there xviU be little or no propen 
<i,ty to produce This type of reasoning assumes Uiat there could be 

noothcrinccntiveforproductionexceptin(fin<fMa/profif Tliisisfadr. 

cally a wicked interpretation of human nature In 1 properl) or- 

eamzed ocicty,theprotectionandpromotionofcolIectne interwi 

should provide a better incentise for promoting material 
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being than individual appropriation of profit. It is against this 
background that the role of incentives in planning is to be viewed. 
We have already said that the plan targets are mandatory provi- 
sions, but their realization is not afiected through administrative 
methods alone. Various schemes of incentives — the chief pattern 
being payTuent by results — are worked out by experts to encourage 
workers, as individuals and as a group, to reveal tlicir latent capa- 
cities in the cause of increasing national production. For various 
types of economic activities, norms arc fixed. Usually, workers are 
paid fixed ^vages and extra premiums for output in excess of the 
fixed norms. In this way individual income and consumption in- 
crease along with planned profits. 

4. Conquest of time and space has been a reliable index of man’s 
civilization. Planning makes the conquest easier. It is obvioxis 
that in planning, time has arolc to play. Under planning, production 
targets are laid over a plan period. Ea^ plan is broken up into yearly, 
half-yearly, quarterly, monthly and sometimes even weekly phases. 
Thus, it is thepractice in planned economy to have a departmental 
weekly meeting in the factory, to evaluate the production results 
realized, and in this light, to plan for the coming week. But it 
Is not always possible to have such rigid time— planning for each 
commodity, as the period of production for each is not the same. 
This difference is more glaring in the agricultural sector where the 
planning of time necessarily takes the form of crop production. 
An integral aspect of time planning is perspective planning. This 
affords an integrated view of the national economy in the perspective 
of the next 20 to 30 years, thus the past, present, and future arc seen 
as a single span. 

5. Another essential of the planned economy is the planning of 
proportions. By this is meant the harmonious interconnected 
development of all branches of national economy. One of the 
inherent maladies of capitalism is die periodic dispropor- 
tionality in the economy, especially between produedon and 
consumption industries. Therefore, proportional planning in the 
national economy operates at various levels, such as between 
production and consumptionj within and between branches of 
industry in the sense of correlating mining with manufacturing, 
metallurgy with engineering, spinning with W’eaving. Proportions 
must be planned between agriculture and industry; between 
regions and states ; and between accumulation (productive invest- 
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mem, I e , an increase in thcstocfc of capital, and non productive 
investment or the production of durable consumers’ goods) and 
consumption The fixing of proportions m the various branches 
15 not based on any eternal law It is a pragmatic approach and 
vanes with the stages of development But one thing is certain, 
in the initial stages of planned development, the development of 
mdustries producing means of production is given, and has to be 
given, top priority if economic development is to be accelerated 
6 An inherent advantage ofplanmngis the efficiency of capital 
IS determined not by inarJeet forces but of a policy decision of the 
government Second, the rate of investment m a planned economy 
need not be governed by the time preferences of individuals which 
if obeyed are sometimes apt to hamper the speed of investment for 
social purposes Third, a planned economy need not bother about 
the profitability of a parlicular investment so long as it contributes 
towards the greater national and social interest Lastly, ivhilc the 
mode of allocation of investment among various sectors is «r/pr/ 
in an unplanned economy, the coordination of investment decisions 
IS attempted « ante under a planned economy ^vhe^c the central 
planning authorities are aware of the activities going on through- 
out the economy Thus the rate of growth of the national income, 
the criterion from which the effectiveness of capital investment is 
judged, assumes a great importance In the Soviet Union there 
appear to be two approaches to this issue One school favours \ alue 
added and the other favours, costofproductionplus average profit, 
as the criterion of effectiveness of capital investment ITiese two 
approaches are not however, c’cclusive, they arc complementary 
like those of the commodity and income approaches to national 


income 

7 Investment under planning is not always detcmimcd by 
economic calculus Since planning is evccutcd by a leadership which 
combines economic, social and political entrepreneurship some- 
times the economic decision is altered on account of non-economic 
factors Forexamplc,an economicallyandculturallybackwardrt^on 

inhabited by a linguistic and religious mmoritymay draw the attm- 
,.on of the central plannmg a»thor,l,et for >tt toeioeconon nc d e- 
velopment and aeeord.ngiy the latter alloeatet hoge tnv=m,rn« 
whidimay not be justified strictly by economic calculus rlannm? 

brde Jition a social process, therefore, i. creatm social instim- 
“onl which favour pri^ess, and remove, those ivhidl retard it 
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These institutions may be social, economic political or legal. Tliis 
implies that planning is not to be implemented by bureaucrats, 
but by a creative social force generated by a democratic mo%'c- 
ment. 

8. We have already said that planning, as opposed to a free market 
economy, aimsatthefullestutUizationofallthcproductivc resources 
of the nation. Tlie mobilization of productive resources, no doubt, 
implies the realization of ph^*sical targets — quantitative expressions 
-of planned objectives. But these ph^'sical targets arc also expressed 
in financial terms. Wages arc paid not in kind but in cash, and, 
similarly, cash is paid for the procurement of rasv materials. Thus 
physical planning has its financial counterpart. The total value of 
the commoditiesproduced durmga year is thenational product, and 
the monetary expression of its value is the national income. In this 
^vay financial planning is only a technique of social accounting. It 
follows that the ph^-sical and the financial plans must balance. 
Under conditions of scientific formulation of planning this cannot be 
•otherwise. 

It is not an accident of economic history that the first country that 
evolved and implemented planning was itself an underdeveloped 
country. The history of planning is the history of the transformation 
■of backward country, through extensive industrialization and util- 
ization of modern techniques on an unprecedented scale, into a 
highly industrialized covmtry in a short span of time. From this 
■experience we may generalize as follows: the more backward an 
■economy, the greater the need for planning. It ensures anincrcascd rate of 
•development, and guarantees the swiftest annihilation of economic 
disparities between nations. Small wonder, therefore, that those 
eountries which won their independence in die post-second IVorld 
War period have preference for planning, burdened as they were by 
a predominance of agricultural pursuits within the framework of 
outmoded land tenures, a scarcity of capital resources and extensK’c 
■operation of usurious capital, low productivity, dominance of 
foreign capital in the tiny industrialized sector, lack of a diversified 
■economy, outmoded socio-religious beliefs, and having traits of a 
‘pluralistic’ society arc following a progi-amme of economic 
development which is not pioneered by individual entrepreneurs, 
but by the national government. 

The late Joseph Schumpeter of Harvard University, as a histor- 
ian of capitalism has summed up the economic model of progress in 
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the now highly developed countries as the vvorliof individual entre- 
preneurs through private innovations, and not acts of the national 
government. 

With Professor Myrdal we may conclude “The emergence m 
underdeveloped countries of this common urge to economic 
development as a major political issue, and the definition of econo- 
mic development as a rise m the levels of living of the common 
people, the agreement that economic development is task for 
governments and that govemmenfs must prepare and enforce a 
general economic plan containing a system of purposefully applied 
controls and impulses to get development started and to keep it 
going — all this amounts to something entirely new in history It 
represents indeed an attempt at a complete reversal of what once 
happened m the now developed countries as described by the 
SchumpcttTian model 


G > EtonoitiC Theory 


‘Myrdal 
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Achieving Society and Planned Social Change 

A K. Satan 

In this note I wish to raise a problem which seems to me of con- 
siderable importance and to which I think due attention has yet to 
be paid This is concerned primarily with the broad basic aims and 
long range perspective of planned social change and only second- 
arily, with the detailed formulation and implementation of speci- 
fic plans But it is of the essence of planned as distinguished from 
non-planned change (which, incidentally is not synonymous svith 
haphazard or random change) that there be the closest possible 
relation and harmony between the broad aims on the one hand, 
and the details and the ivorkmg out of the plan on the other Hence 
though the problem raised here is confined to the theoretical lever 
alone it has nonetheless immediate relevance to the practice of 
planning 

In India planned social change is part of what may be called 
Developmental Planning The attempt to develop economically is 
primarily an effort to raise national real income, in such a fashion 
that continuing groivth becomes self sustaining, and, eventually, 
India can become self supporting in the international market It is, 
of course, realized that economic growth and development is not 
the only aim of our planning and policy, perhaps noteven the most 
wnpoTtant one In fact, this is, I presume, meant merely, as the 
infra-structurc or basis for the building of a fully ‘modem’ society 
The full exact meaning, context and implications of ‘modem* 
society IS clear to no one for modern societies have been analysed in 
a variety of ways credited witli varying virtues and vices In plan- 
ning for modernization of the Indian society, we apparently do not 
want the vices, onlv the virtues, if possible, of the ad\ anced societies 
The picture of the future Indian society is by no means coherently 
spelled out, but certain things are, I think, clear beyond doubt 
For instance, we want a democratic society and a parliamentary 
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government elected on a multi-party basis on a very wide franchise 
we also want a welfare state, the economic organization will be 
public sector dominated, state regulated and planned (and hence 
non competitive) Then, social organization iviJJ beegahtarjan 
and sociahstically oriented Gastcless and secular certainly, abo 
perhaps classless, but I am not sure Other and more specific 
features of this ideology can be cited, but this brief reference will 
serve my purpose Whether tlicsc objectives form a coherent com- 
plex IS a question of fundamental importance, but here I wish to 
raise it only m an indirect form How is this sociopolitical ideoIog> 
related to the economic technique programme of our plans ^ In 
more conventional terms, what is the implicit theory of the relation 
between social institutions on the one hand, and technology and 
economy on the other ^ Do we hold the Marxian view, and believe, 
that with the maturation of the neiv mode of production all the 
social and ideological superstructures will accordingly develop 
semi automatically^ I believe, that, the answer given, will be 
something m the manner of a snub to the theoretical questions a^ 
out moded and purely academic The approach of the statesman 
and the planner has to be pragmatic The country needs a certain 
type of economy and technology and modern progressive social 
institutions The developmental effort, therefore, lias to be multi 
dimensional, where simultaneous development cannot be induced or 
achieved tlic priorities and emphasis should be determined not in 
terms of any dogma, concerning the relation betiveen economic and 
social and moral sectors, but m terras of the concrete historical ti 
tuation, that is, in terms of fcasibilitj This, if anyrfimgmore tlian 
an evasion, disguised as a rebuff is itself only a theoretical response 
In practice we have put the goal of economic development, as 
defined in the beginning of this note, in the centre of our planning 
and developmental effort, accordingly, for us, planning social 
change is, fay and large, simply that of ovcrcomingresiitanccs to the 
proiectcd techno economic development Tins is a negative ap- 
proach to social change which subordinates it to techno-econoraic 
dianges Such .m approach can be justified only on one of tlic fol- 
lowinflheones F.rstI,, .. ma, bchdd .ha, ihc icchna economic 
and tha soew political sectors irc c,bcrn«.ctUy stnicturcd, tint 
IS techno-economic innovations and dianges lull y » cci 
“ echanism generate not any or random but preencly .ppropti.tc 
socio pohtic-al institutional and hdiauoural cjiang 
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Alternatively, we m'v> hold the Marxi m view md believe tint 
the centraht), and primac> of the techno cconomicclnngc, reflects 
a law orhistor>, and, hence, men as knowers of this law have to 
bring about the appropriate changes 

Nobody, perhaps, holds the cybcntctic model, it was mentioned 
onlv as a logical possibihtv I here ma^ be modific''tions of this 
pure model but, then, that is where the Marxian thco*^ comes m 
Perhaps our plans arc based on the Marxian view, perhaps thev are 
not, I do not know Perhaps there is athirdwa> besides the cyber- 
netic and the Marxian m terms of which the centrality of tcchno- 
economic sphere and its relation to socio political and moral sphere 
IS envasaged by our planners But I do not have any information 
about It and on my own, cannot think up any coherent theory other 
than the two mentioned above There is also the possibility th-’t our 
planners are not committed to the Marxian tlicory m its logical 
entirety and have also faded to work out any coherent alternate c 
If this be, m fact, the ease, the risks and dangers, it is fraught 
with can scarcely be exaggerated That lierc we have a major 
problem m the theory and practice of Indian planning cannot be 
gainsaid Wflule in this form the problem has not been usua^y raised 
in certain other indirect forms it has received considerable atten- 
tion A good deal of thinking on Plannmghas been concerned with 
thccauses of Development Infactthisis the reason why the question 
of social change has been implicitly transformed into one of resist- 
ances to economic development Perhaps, it can be safely said, that 
the inadequacy of the purely economic explanation is no longer 
disputed and the search is for a histone socio psychological theory 
of planned development 

A recent attempt is that of the Harvard psy chologist McClelland 
This work is weif fjiown and needs no detailed exposition The 
mam thesis, apart from the methodological problems, is that the 
single most important factor aidmg economic development that 
could be isolated from the study of diverse societies is ahigh degree 
ofneed for achievement He defines achieving societies as those which 
are developing more rapidly, economical^ He then shows that a 
high level of N achievement (Need for achievement) produces an 
achicv mg society 

On the institutional level his thesis is that the emergence of a 
strong entrepreneurial class is necessary for economic dev elopment 
The entrepreneurial role is defined in terms of (<j) Risk taking. 
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(i) Energetic and/or Novel Imtnmienl'il activity (t) IndivjdualRes 

pomibility, (d) Definiteconcrete knowledge of results of action. 
\e) Long range planning and organizational abilities 
McClelland then directs Ins attention to finding out empirically 
he sources of N achievement and xvays and means of inducing a 
higJi let el of tins and promoting the growth of the entrepreneurial 
spirit, and of strengthening the entrepreneurial class In summary 
form his findings are In order to speed economic growth in an 
underdeveloped country one should seek (i) to break orientation 
toward tradition nnd increase andotherdirectedne s (;i)tojncreasc 
N 'vchievement and (nt) to provide for better allocation of existing 
N achievement resources He then goes into the detailed techniques 
for accomplishing these aims Some of the higlihghts of his pro- 
gramme are effective campaigning highest premium on public 
opinion and mass media of communication complete change m 
child rearing practices and of decreasing father dominance, re 
organization of fantasy life, and lastly, and most concretcI>, sub 
contracting to private business 

There is no time to describe or discuss this programme, and the 
underlying theory m any detail however, to any one who is acquaint 
ed With McClelland s work will be clear that according to Jum 
economic and social development of any country todaj has some 
how to duplicate the pattern it tookm the history of the American 
Society 

Pcrsomlly 1 do not thmk that McClelland s view ind findings ire 
sound nor his methodology logically valid But this is not at all niy 
point here Nor do I wish to show how McClelland has (ailed to 
reckon with the results of higher acJiicvemcnt other dircctcdness 
etc , as theyhavc appeared on di/lcrcnflevelsm thcAmerican society 
Itself What Ido wish to ask is, is the theory of Achieving Society 
compatible with ouraims and philosophical planned social change ? 

Tins questionisimportant because there are reasons loguessthatm 
substance McClelland s theory is being accepted m our planning 
particularly in the context of planned social change that it is likely 
to be regardedas an alternative to the Marxian (and the impossible 
cybernctic)model if my guess js not far wide of die mirk it is of the 
utmost relevance to realize that apart from its internal incomat 
encies the theory is incompatible with any possible philosophy of 
Indian planning for the following considerations 
There are major differences between the historical context of d e 
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American development and the contemporary context m which our 
dev clopmcnt has to take plate No adoption of the American pat- 
tern can obliterate the historical diflcrcnccs Tlie American 
development took place in the context of free enterprise, religious 
zeal, pioneering spirit, vast resources, under population, capitalism 
with underdeveloped and developing nations as neighbours Tlic 
Indian development has a aery much diU'ercnt context, planning 
and public sector, massive foreign aid, anti imperialistic movements 
around the world, a well-developed technology (not alwaj’S freely 
available but alreadv perfected), and socialistic ideals 

It may be objected that McClelland has tried to prove the in- 
dependence of N achievement factor Tliough this proof itself 
ma> be questioned, the present point is different Tlic level of 
N achievement may be independent of socio economic structure, 
but the problem of raising its level is certainly closely connected 
With a certain form of socio economic organization and where 
McClelland comes to consider this question it will be seen that he 
ignores m his recommendations, the specific context of planned 
non competition socialist democratic development 

And this brings out another tension between the ideology of the 
achieving society and our egalitarian ideals It will be of course 
immediately pointed out that this was precisely the ideological con- 
text of McClelland paradismof development, the American society 
But as every theoretician knows there is an inner tension between 
the conditions of competition and its consequences, one is that of 
equality and the other inequality In other words, there arc the 
libcraland socialist conceptions of equality and the promotion of the 
entrepreneurial class may be compatible with the former, but not 
With the latter Once again the question arises, which isour concep 
tion of egalitarianism^ 

This is bound up with the question of motivation for an incentive 
to economic development and the problem of people’s participation 
m plan implementation Here it can be seen very clearly that the 
latter problem not only importantly differs from that of incentives to 
growth but it also docs not really arise outside the context of demo- 
cratic planning m every ease it d<ws not arise in the theory of capi 
talistic development with which the theory of enterprcneunal role 
IS associated 

It IS at his point that the incoherence of McClelland’s theory be- 
comes serious, even apart from the question of its applicability to 
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India’s developmental planning McClelland formed a high posi 
tive correlation between N achievement and other directness But 
notwithstanding McClelland i belief to the contrary, it can be 
shown that other directness and the entrepreneurial spirit cannot 
work harmoniously for loss of autonomy and creativity is inherent 
in other direction In fact, other direction is another name for seller 
directionm the last analysis for Economics The aspect of this theory 
of N achievement cannot be neglected, simply, because McClelland 
chose to ignore them 

In conclusion let me state, once again the mam points I have 
been trying to bring out 

Ihavctried to show that planned social change has been usually 
treated as the problem of overcoming resistances to techno-economic 
development That this is abouttheworst approach to it and is fraught 
with great risks and dangers of which we are insufficiently aware 
Next, It has been argued that the problem really is thatof construct 
mg a coherent picture of the future society m terms of which the 
relation between techno economic and social change can be deter- 
mined This latter being not only a theoretical, but an urgent 
practical problem of planning 

Lastly, I have tried to show that the images of society of its re- 
placement by that of Achieving Society are seriously misleading 
and inappropriate, and cannot be adopted by Indian planners, and 
hence, the problem of defining historically Ac ‘ New or Future 
society” urgently remains 
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COUMI^NICATIOM AND PLANNING 



Research Perspectives for Communication 
Development 

D P Bhard l aj 


Interest in communication research has paral!elcd our «ncem 
for probte m social affairs Wid. unllaspai: 

vigour and unyielding interest an increasing number of rcscarcbers 
and scholars have been engaged in both conceptual and empirical 
studies bearing upon desired ehanges ,n human behauour invols- 
mgVraetion and communieation In any social sjstem hum-m 
orLLations. institutions and groups es.st and funcion to seluev-e 
S?a"n objec tves and to accomphsh certain tasks in re'ation to 
s^Sed gials •n.eseorganizat.om institutions groups, and tr,,. 
specmcQ gw /.nmmirnication in order to exist md to 

ilrrvirSds and ,n different nrens of 
perform effective links or channels of com- 

activities Wi ^ visualise hosv individuals, groups and 

sub parts of th ^ mBuenccd by them But it is lo this 

™ tiat'we are encountered with many bristling poblems of 
process that w to the gaps between \Nhni was m- 

communication a actually was perceuTd to mean Com- 

.ended to mean, point, try to inn.ieiue com 

niunicators at ^ intended meanings, but com 

mumcatees respond only partly or incom|>lrlrly, 

municate d variables creep In tins procesi of 

but never Y r„pmge upon occurrence of commuiialily of 
commumra 10^ eommunicator and communiealee In locslio? 
meaning ,es,ic,n 3 of communication one hat to lean losvsnlt 
rr'^Lr°aUcicnces like Psychology, Social Psychology, SociolJ' 
behavio which provide insights into realms of cojoi , 

“'^Tr,pee« of hun^n behaviour 1 or inlliieneiiig 
^"r s“C language and^symbol, and sign, a. veh-^ 
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shmng our ^ntl experiences \Mth others KnoiULtJgc in the 
field of scm'intics 'tud linguistics gi\cs as imtght into sjmboh and 
their meanings in dificrcnt contexts and sitintiom And for pruning 
insights into operational and applied aspects of commimrcalion and 
human behaviour, basic undcrsianding of disciplines like Political 
Science Economics, Public Administration, Management and 
others IS indispensable 

EsseninU> problems of communication and characteristics of 
communication research relate to influencing efforts, so that res- 
ponses given match witli intended stimuli AVh^ humans behave as 
they do and how communication can make it possible to influence 
them and thus change their invert and overt behaviour in the de- 
sired manner and direction, is the basic theme that has aUrveted 
behavioural researches and others belonging to different disciplines 
Communication research is stiU drawing licavily from rcstarcJics 
conducted in these social disciplines and is tr>mg to piece together 
and integrate these research findings to infer mcaningfid conclusions 
which could shed light on the dynamic communication process 
Communication science is interdisciplinary m cliaractcr, and is 
struggling to attain its own v antage position If it succeeds m dev elop- 
ing a systematic body of knowledge, which can bescicntificallv v’ah 
dated then it might, in the near future, acquire the status of an 
independent disciplme Conceptual and empirical knowledge m 
the field of communication would grow based on ihcontical ex- 
perimental and pragmatic research studies and their findings A 
great deal of research has been done during the last three or four 
decades in studying tlie process and effects of communication and 
in utilization of the research findings for belter understanding of 
commumcationproblems Much of the research work has been done 
in fact, m U S A in the field of communication group communi 
cation and mass communication Although these research studies 
had emanated to tackle specific problems and had been done 
within the framework of single disapbnc, yet die implication of their 
findings are far rcachmg and for their applications in our Indian 
context could be replicated with suitable modifications At best 
these studies have been fragmentary, their results sometimes con 
tradictory, and their focus Imnted Nevertheless research work so 
far attempted in communication development has been quiie pene 
trating revealing and utilitarian in tackling some of the formidable 
communication problems Emphasis on present studies is on both 
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theoretical and applied aspects, with an ey c on uses and gratification, 
and on need fulfilment An overview of research in persuasive com- 
munication can be enlightening to show trends m research, gaps > et 
to be fi'Ied, and implications of research findings so far gathered 
Wliereas it would be difficult to present an exhaustive or a com- 
prchemive panorama m a paper serving, onlj to orient about some 
aspects of communication research, a fcvir studies miglit be illus- 
tratively dealt with to advantage m attempting such an overview 
It might be relevant to indicate the implications of research fmdings 
in community development programmes and the need f” to''" 
research m the Indian context and setting Perhaps, 
approaches, m such an attempt might be to deal with different key 
elements in the communication process and then to have a look 
tVip hroarl and total picture that might emerge 

enhance persuasion The mflu 

tensivcly and ' v,^ed by Caral Hovland Tliere 

communication Research C rLearcIi studies could be 

IS one of the important areas " source, a. 
undertaken in India to “^/Xvmmes, what are 

various levels ® such murces, have on what 

their characteristics and wh messaees Contributions of 

lypes or audience f” «>“' ’’f; Iras fnLn.ion, evpermess, 

\ arious component's vanlbles m isolation and m 

prestige, trustworthin ' , for investigations 

combination also present a rich isolated to hive re- 

various content Of Uiesc, die more 

lationships with pcrsuasiv arc mentioned Tuo- 

widely used and ‘‘“‘T station of arguments on bollisid^ 

sided presentation, “"“'"2r^“,ree<.ve ,lianone-s.dedpre»n.al.on 
,..1 .„x.nroiiestion,ismoreene ^ ctirceuard against 


sided presentation, d.a„o,ie-s.dedpresen.anon 

of the issue or q';"';™’! Xamd -d'™" “ " 

for persuading the highljeducM^^^^^ p, mentation is, houever, 

later counter-propaganda ^,„,oinrorc.ngdevic 
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which explicitly states conclusions is more hkel> to be cfiectite 
than thosewhichatatc conclusions implicitly , (ii) Studies arc needed 
to disentangle the cficcts of prc-cxisting attitude* and ego involve- 
ment variables, (»i) Communication which employs threat appeals, 
citing the ill consequences and dangers, is likely to be less cficctivc 
as the threat becomes more extreme and intense Recommended 
procedures presented through communication with minimum threat 
appeals arc likely to be adopted more widely Content analys s in 
Community Development communications might reveal inlcrcstmg 
findings in this area of threat v's rewards appeals, {iv) Repetition, 
particularly repetition with variation, has been found to increase 
persuasion efficacy , particularly in campaign propaganda Multiple 
and cumulative exposure to propaganda lias been found to be 
moie cffectwc, but the results are stiU inconclusive, because at 
other occasions u has been no more effective than single exposme, 
(r) Communication whidi presents ways andmeansof implementing 
or ‘canalizing The existing needs of the audience arc more per. 
suasive than communication which suggests to arouse new needs 
and ways of satisfying them To create ncwnceds and then to induce, 
through persuasive communications, the audience to particular 
modes, satisfying them, is obviously far more difficult task 
Research studies in India could be undertaken to ascertain, as to 
how far communications by extension workers, engaged in Com 
inimily Development have been able to influence the villagers in 
canalizing their needs as perceived by them, (w) The effects of 
variables such as order of presentation, emphasis, organization, etc , 
have been studied through numerous studies but collations are needed 
to make conclusive generalisations, (on) Whether communication 
on one hand and climate of opinion and morale on the other have 
any relationship of cause-effect character have been studied, and 
the trends seem to be that for facilitating effective communication, 
healthy climate of opinion and high morale arc the pre requisites 
and not the other way normally 

Media of CommmicaUon 

Several media appear to be in themselves larymgly effective as 
cliannels for persuasive communication Besides they have been 
found to be differently relevant suitable and appealing to different 
audiences In real situations and in audiences which are still denied 
the privilege of reading and writmg, informal, personal, face to 
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face, and oral, combined witli wsuaJ, communications have been 
comistcntljr found to be more cirecti\'e than mass media TTie 
relative efTcctivcncss of the mass media, m reaching mass audiences 
in View of the inherent characteristics of mass ness of the mass 
media, vanes so widely from cwic area to another as to defy any 
high generalization However, multi mediated communications 
Supplemented by interpersonal, face to face contacts, have been 
believed to be particularly and peculiarly effective Certain charac 
teristics can be attributed to eadi medium to mate it an imtrvment 
of persuasion But none of these characteristics has been expJicity 
shown by research studies to contribute to persuasion The role and 
place of traditional media of communication and of both inter and 
intra village and group channels of communications m developing 
societies like India m communicating ideas and influencing 
individuals, groups and communities, in creating awareness and 
interest m improved practices and mwlcrn ideas arc believed to be 
singularly relevant and challenging Yet, these media and channels 
have remained untapped both for operational and research re- 
quirements The traditional or conventional field offers a vast 
opportunity for communication researchers to shed light on which 
forms of folk media are relatively more appealing and lend them- 
selves for treatment, of which types of substance, or content of mes 
sages, and under W'hat conditions and contexts To what extent folk 
forms, tempered favourably with newer contents, could bchvrncssed 
for motivation and attitude changes 

Commumcalicn Media and Type of Audience 
Audience research has been delineated into primary charactens 
tics, psychological traits, and communication habits Research 
studies have focussed attention on correlations of these charactens 
tics together with other factors like group norms, goals, values, be 
hefs, attitudes and other socio cultural sets, witli responses to com 
mun’ication “Diffusion of Innovations by Everett Rogm « an 
illustration to this effect Detailed studies of different segments o‘ 
audiences in a castc-riddcn, socially and economicvlb stratified 
society, subjected to the impact of political and pow er mflu wees 
as obtained m India, arc needed to reveal as to which tj-pes f 
audiences are amenable to influence by which types 
uons througli wliat typrs ofracd.. .nd chumcl., aral b, «hat 
of communication sources 
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Enough nttcntion Ins not been gi\cn to the element of feedback 
mtliccommunicationstratcgjes Inftet, attitude diangc studies Ins c 
been taken mostiv as feedback work Independent research studies 
directed touards feedback s>stcm operative m the context of com- 
munity and Its sub systems arc needed to show the working of the 
dynamic process of communication 
Tlic overview has been only an attempt to map out some of the 
important contours of the communication territory, whidi did not 
include many details and diaractcnstics The territory is as big, com- 
plex, and challenging as the human behaviour Meaningful re- 
search m the field of communication is needed to enable policy 
makers, planners, executives, extension workers, to communicate 
better and with effectiveness in their endeavour toywirds planned 
social channel Many v anablcs operate m communication proc«s 
These have to be isolated and then given treatments gradually and 
sy’stcmatically , till a complete and total model of communication 
can be worked out 



Communication of Agricultural Innovations : 

A Sociological Analysis 

V K MathuT'^ 

The communication process aaan nstrumenf of change beggars 
discussion Tlie theory that material changes tvouid automatically 
create desired values stands impartialjudgemcnttna dcmocrac> 
A simuJfancom effort towards material advancement and creation 
of attitudes to promote this advancement has to be adopted Tor 
this, the content, method and channel of communication require 
to be perfected Programmes of production must cater to the national 
needs of food production, but at the same time a cautious approach 
towards the farmers’ preferences lor cash crops is called for Areas, 
whicJi have potentialities of being developed into major cash crop 
areas need not be motivated to change to food crops bej ond one- 
fourth of their total production Similarly, the non cash crop areas 
may find a greater emphasis on commercial produce as the base for 
nationalandagro industrialproduction Psjchologicalh thc/armers 
in both these areas would be happ) at the prospects oChaMOg their 
due share of rich money crops The programme nn be closely tied 
with nutrition education purposefully shifting food habitstoa high 
protein md fruit diet This content of communication vmII be n 
double pronged diive for balancing nations food requirements and 
the need for industrialization It would also quicken adoption of 
new attitudes towards agriculture Methods of communication 
need very little tlicoreticalsupportm the presence of volumes avail- 
able on the efficacy on extension methods The dexterity in their 
correctuseis the priority Much more of controlled and labon 
tory experimentation in tlic field of their use would speak of the pro 
ficiency of training centres spreading over the countrv forcommun- 
itydevelopmentpei^onncl, “A stud) of agricultural demonstrations 
J V K Mathuf jn tcarhjn^ Rural Scaol «> at lie Ort-ntai iM aii<I StuJy 
Centre Batshi ka Tabb Lucknow 
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m Balishi ka-Talab Block"* over a period of two years attends to 
the lacunae m a malignant form and vaty mg degrees in the country 
Tlie demonstration process requires constant vigilance and scienti- 
fic procedures for dissemination Village leaders vmU have to be 
trained m demonstration la) out and die ofiicial machinery can 
only be the guide line In the beginning an alternate rcvolv mg of 
‘farmer leadership’ between tlic ofiicial and non official agents of 
change needs invitation Ultimately, the official resources must 
converge on research intlic field of traditional agricultural practices 
and the positivcncss of bringing about a replacement by innova- 
tions Many results show that pruning some of tlic existing prac 
ticcs would brighten prospects Audio visual media have proved a 
limited field use with the present resources and pockets of success 
m agriculture, reimburse faidi in individual persuasion Commimi- 
cation through modern visuals and speech pre determine educated 
comprehension by the farmer and leads us to the fundamental 
but slow programme of adult literacy 


The Channels of CommunxeaUon 

The communication channel links the central Government witli 
the small farmer, and has shown sbps of slowness and incorrectness 
A recent study* of communications issued from the State head- 
quarters, to the Community Development Blocks analyses partially 
the channel of communication It is evident that official delays and 
complete non communication of programmes arc frequent bottle 
necks It highlights the heavy dependence of community develop- 
ment, personnel on supervision and administration at the cost of 
acting as a scries of links m the communication channel Majority 
of workers, bossing the V L W , continue to devote their time to 
office efficiency and feel that contact with the masses is partially the 
responsibility of the block extension workers, and solely that of the 
V L W It IS not easy to bypass the problem of heavy work load on 
theVDAV , andhis inability tocopc with thecnormous taskofreacli- 
ing individuals and supervising demonstration laying from the 
beginning to the end It is proposed here to discuss four case studies 


'T *r inBalcthi La Talab Block— Sharma 

TrSlS ° ® Talab— cyclostyled for mtneted 

mfiM ^ t TO lag m the d«patch and receipt of gen cm 

SroSal ° ° Community Development 
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m the field of commmi.cat.on ofimprovcd agricultural techniques 
esc case studies are the result of our experience gained during 
extension worL in the live adopted villages and wort in B K T 
block These villages help the trammgstaffwi maintaining an inn- 
mate touch with difhcuhies encountered in the diffusion of agrj 
cultural innovations 


Introducing Wheat Seed 7 }Qtn Vtllag' Mampur* 

The wheat area m this village is saturated with wheat seed PB 
591 and it was decided to persuade a progressive farmer, who hap- 
pens to be the Pradhan also, to agree toa half field demonstration for 
the propagation of the new wheat variety NP 710 The siiperiont} 
of this variety was communicated to the farmer and some other 
Village people during preliminary contacts It was necessary to 
convince them that variety N P 710 is rust resistant, prevents dts 
lodging, gives healthy golden seeds and the jicld per acre is dis- 
tinctly superior A field of 2/3 acres was divided equally and the 
two varieties— PB 591 and NP 710 were given similar treatment 
When harvested the total weight of NP 710 was more than that 
of PB 591 but the seeds of NP 710 were inferior to that of 
PB 591 The result was that the total produce of PB 591, due 
to Its superior quality fetclied more price than that of NP 
710 Here we find that although the per acre yield ofNP 710 
was more it would not fetch more money and hence the farmer 
would not be convinced The matter was discussed with agri- 
cultural experts but still there js a big question mark Here 
the problem is not one of effectiveness of communication but 
that of positive all-round superiority of a new variety which uc re- 
commend Efforts have been made to find out the results of NP 710 
in other areas, but no such reports arc available Probabl}, we have 
not reached another spot where such a demonstration to assess tlic 
two varieties was carried out This studj places importance on tlie 
soundness of research findings and their implementation m the field 


AStudyofAgncuturalDemonslrattonsmBahhika Talab Block ' 

A studv of agricultural demonstrations m Cakshi Ka-TaiaO 
Block covered o period of, wo ,oia,x 1959 60 Rod I960 61 Tlie ob- 
jectives of Am sAdf ^“""9 

•J- c. official use 
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FIRST %LAR 

(i) LT>ing out demonstrations 
(tt) Follow up 
(m) Sight-seeing 
(ly) Crop cutting 

(u) Guidance available to V L Ws for tins work 


SECOND STJAr 


(i) Planning 

(ii) Part placed b> non-oflicial agcnc> m this programme 
(lit) La^ out of the demonstrations 

(tv) Follow up 
(u) Sight seeing 
(wi) Crop cutting 

(utt) Guidance available to V L Ws for this w ork 
(nut) Usefulness of the programme for the cultivators 
(i*) Verification with the cultivators if thc> have adopted the 
practices demonstrated in the follow mg season 
(x) Case histones 

Block Bakshi-ka-Talab, is one and a half size block and get 
advantage of a cluster of important training centres in the vicinity 
It is revealing tostudy the conclusions of the final phase of this study 

Conclusions 


1 Planning of demonstrations at block level was done fairly well 

Members of the Block Development Committee at the Block level 
and of Panchayat at village level were involved m the process of 
planning but their assistance in this work was limited Themaior 
portion of the work was done by Extension Officer (Agriculturel 
at Block Level and V L W at the village level ® ‘culture) 

2 Dcmomtrationsasaneducational process were used to a hmit- 
ed extent No proper sightseeing programme was organized to 
show the variation of growth of yield to cultivators by mmorrn ot 

V L W Crop cutting to convince the cultivators and exnlam 

economic gams, was also not done for alt the plots ^1 

VLWs Results of demonsmations were utdize? oL n 

V L Ws and were discussed m the village Panchavar ^ 
educate the farmers of their area E«emi„„ omT 

discussed .heresul,sinthemeet,ng„fBlockDevelo®men.CoZi',“e^^ 
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3 Knowledge of the V L \Vs about demonstratjons conducted 
in their cirdenas not ndcquitc They should be given more gu.d 
ance nnd training in conducting the demonstrations 

4 Only 57% cultivators adopted the practices demonstrated in 
thcir fields in the follou mg season 

A detailed study of the report confirms further the ineffectiveness 
of agricultural demonstrations Tlienormal expectations of a well 
laid-out demonstration are that one demonstration will disseminate 
the practice around the village apart from the continued adoption 
of the practice by the farmer on whose farm the demonstration was 
laid, which should be a certainty The fact that only 57 per cent cul* 
tivators adopted the practice is disheartening, not m terms of the 
numerical percentage, but when wc come to assess the possibilities 
of a scicntificallj laid out demonstration It cannot be denied that a 
demonstration which is a failure is not only ineffective but has a 
negatnely detrimental impact on the population It is for this 
reason that if a demonstration is laid out its scientific soundness 
has to be ensured, otherwise it is better to avoid its organization 


W Stui^ of Paddy Cultivation Practices tn Garur Bloch * 

This study draws out the importance of leadership in the accept- 
ance of improved agriculturalpracfices Italsospeahsof thedesirable 
methods of individual contacts which give a filhpand motivationof 
village leadership as a media of communicating agricultural prac- 
tices In the hilly terrains of Kumaon, paddy cultivation envisages 
difficulties and primarily the acceptance of a gieen fodder crop 
(Berseem) by a progressive farmer, Jai Lai led to increased milh 

production and convinced him of accepting improved methods of 
paddy cultivation — the programme which was in vogue with the 
block team The case study gives important conclusions 


(i) Programmes of Commtmity Development must vitally irn 
prove, the money income of tlie farmer Only a quick tangi- 
ble gam provides the base fine for further acceptance 
(n) In this case, a green fodder crop (Berseem) brought about a 
significant rise in the milk production 


• A case study of Paddy cultivan«»i la Canir Block — Pande C At 
Or.5uS"nrStddy (>ntrc, Bafcshi U TatabIMoci 

SXal use based the yvruer . e^cc oT^orlirgm ih.i block for three 
years and a repeated study made m 1962 63 
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(in) Traditional customs and practices impede acceptance of 
innovations Care has to betaken while choosing that farmer 
who would be willing to make a sharp departure from 
tradition 

{w) A good teamspvnt \n the block staff vs an essential pre requi 
Site to the introduction of new agricultural practices This 
team spirit must be vertical, dowm to the village andupto 
the district, and horizontal within the block team 
(i;) "Workers on the spot must be allowed initiative 
(bi) Incentiv es for better production must alw a^*s be provided to 
the farmers 


Role Analysis ofVL IVs and Result Demonstrations'^ 

Thisisa study of 14 result demonstrations and the findings enlarge 
the lack of educational content in agricultural demonstrations It 
sa> s that demonstration Ia> mg is a mechanical translation of gov ern- 
ment orders and the V L W neither derives nor gets techmcalguid- 
ance from his superiors 

Theproccss begins with instructions from the B D O who hixnself 
has received instructions from sources outside the block The pcrti 
nent one of these are passed to the V i. W through the agriculture 
extension officer who, in turn, provides the minimum technical in- 
formation, usually limited to the size of plots and fertilizer doses 
No further technical help is sought or given 

Aswith other activities, action IS taken to carr> outmstructionsthe 
routine way that at least fulfil minimum essentials of compliance 
and report The v illager is brought in the process on the lure of 
free supply and/or other reasons than his own needs One control 
and one or two experimental plots are laid out The crop is sowed 
by the farmer or his servants Afevv inmcmi.Uruxt.'vvivte. are made to 
the plot by the V L W but without specific purpose A few neigh 
bouring farmers, and one or two of the block staff on tour,happen 
to pass once or twice, but no planned explanations arc given When 
the crop IS cut, the differences m yield are reported and generally 
orgotlen In five cases the crop was not even cut and weighed 
separately Fresh instructionsstartancA but similar cycle 

The V L W fails to sec the demonstration as an educational acti- 
vity Much of his work consists of a scries of phyzical activities He 


’Vilb^c^el ''orkm ttictf Work and Result Dcmonstrauonj, Dube PC 
Sutton VV)lli5 and Gallup Gladys rsationaHnstitute of CTommumty Devc- 
Jopment, pubbihed 1960-6 1 ^ 
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thiniw in the same way about demonstrations emphasizing the acti- 
vity aspect but failing to grasp or enhance the learning or edu 
cational dimensions Tlie pressmes towards achievement and the 
criterion of measurement of progress m the block operations 
makes itdifRcuIt for him to utilize educational methods even when 
he series the need for them 

The author has cited irom some of the scanty number of research 
studies a\ ailable on the subjects of communication of improved agri 
cultural practices to tbefenmer Thelaciz^cinthecommunication 
process intermingle with social resistances by the farmer, and the 
Situation enters a Wind allcj 


Offictatand \on Official Agents at Carners of Agucultitral Innovations 
Tlie agents of cliange play the focal role in the communication 
of agricultural practices Tlieir integrity, technical know how 
adaptability to varying social situations and faidi in the ettcnsion 
process attract attention of thcanaijser Fulfilment of the jobs for 
which they are cmplo j cd has to be vicwedin tlie con tevt of the tram 
ing they have received and the field situations the> arc placed in 
Some of the role analysis studies of official community develop 
ment functionaries give thefollowingprobJems fora further probe 

(t) There is a tendency towards departmentalism and strong 
attachments of subject matter specialists with their parent 
departments do not allow them to take an integrated view of 
the Community Development programme 
(ti) General administrators, who are deputed for short periods in 

the Community Development programme cannot make 
full use of either the philosophy or contents of Community 
Development pro^amme 

(m) Recent shifts on higher agricultural production devolve 
heavy responsibilities ol acquiring knowledge of agricitJ nice 
on subject matter specialists who lack adequate traimng 
(tv) Faith attachment to the programme, of CommunityDcvelop 
ment personnel are meagre and there is a tendenev towards 
routmization 

(a) Thereislack of research toshowdifficulticsofprogrammeim 

plemcntation. and for the reconstruction of a community 
development personality 
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ramer Ltadtrs 

The Tight t>pe of non official Icadcr^ltip is shy and there is 
an cmcrgencvofponcr elite* not always m the best interests of the 
programme The need of the hour is to find a chain of small farmers 
as leadership groups and agricultural demonstrations on their field 
only, Will enable the majority -sillagc population to ideniifj them- 
selves with the effectiveness of improved agricultural practices on 
small farms If the emphasis is on agriculture, as it is, tlie village 
leader training camp must be chosen carefully to convej know- 
ledge of improved agricultural practices, TIic current experience 
is that for some reason or the other the small farmers fail to be 
included in these camps, and itisconsidcrcdthatit is the) who have 
to become the most potent massmedtaofdisseramationof improved 
practices Their participation would ensure their own economic 
growth and a wide scale acceptance of agricultural practices It 
would also answer the criticism* that the Communit> Dev elopment 
programme is yet to reich the weaker sections of the society 
The power elite which monopolises the show does not depend 
solely on agriculture They have other subsidiary economic and 
political grounds for class struggle, and occasionally , dissensions 
within the panchayat Thevastmajontyorfannerswhoreally matter 
surround these resource group** leaders and ultimately the benefits 
come to the leaders and not Ac followers An important bottleneck 
in dissemination of new agricultural technologv, through village 
leaders, is that our training meAods during leaders’ camps fail to 
communicate the advantages of improved agriculture — not that we 
do not tell village leaders about improved agriculture but we often 
fail in communicating the total knowledge Eventually, this failure 
results m the incompetence of the village leader either to practise 
Ae meAod on his own field or to Assenunate. a e-ffecLweb; VvW 
lagc leaders who arc associated with Ae Panchay als by virtue of 
having been elected, have a tendency of getting lost m Ae melee of 
statutory aspects of panAayat working and Aeir contribution to 
increased production m Ac vjlage is nominal Indiv idual psy Aol- 


* Ucic^Study Group in CypTUs— Sooil Pre lequajifs of Economic Growtli — 
National Herald Magazine Section 

•Report ofthe committee appointcdfaith- Government under the Chairman 
»hip ofjayaprakash \aram 

“Paper on Groups— Shama K. N . Department ofSocioIocy 1 1 T 
Kanpur un^bluhed but cuculatrf for opinion by National Institute of Com- 
muTUty Development 
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og> ^nd built in values jn thcsocialsystcmarcnotalwajscongemal 
or the promotion of the nglit type of attitude among village leaders 
wUicJi uould ultjmateJyjncrcascagricuIturalproduction The con 
temporary soaal values do not allow adequate feeling of pride to 
the Village leader who lives forthe sate of increasing agricultural 
production mthe\illage Eventoday^agriculturalcultivationisofan 
individualistic nature and the maximum frequency of inter change 
of ideas regarding agriculture among village people take the form 
of telling one another about the watlis of nature and failure 
of crops Very few of them, nay none, discuss scientifically the 
factors whicli have been responsible for a better yield on an indivi 
dual farm Many of the farmers may wish to keep it asecret and 
enjoy the solitude of better j»-oduction There is a constant!} grow- 
ing feeling of competition, and one /ails to see universal jubilation 
in the event of an overall increase m village production 

It uxjuld be extremely useful to elicit opinion on the results of 
crop competitions, and find out the socnl position of the compe* 
tttionsmiheirviUage hierarchies Increased crop m the field of high 
class village leaders does contribute to the national production, but 
we cannot be too sure that it also promotes the desired community 
feeling, for increased production, within the village community, 
or that it Ignites a spark of new knowledge m the village commun 
ity Tlie mterdynamics of commxmication of improved agricultural 
practices in a village is of a priority importance, and to ensure 
a free flow of innovations the cooperative attitude m the village 
has to become the base The creation of tins attitude is the domain 
of the educalor, the extension worker, and the proper village leader 
Some important areas of recommendations emerge from what has 
been said above 


1 Scientific and technological soundness of communicating 
an improved -igricidturil practice have to be ensured Tins in- 
cludes tfic most important cilcnsion mctliod of demonstration 

2*''l?order to bmld up village Iradcrs, as nttdia ordisscmmation 
of improved agricultural practices, caution has to be exercised by 

selectme only those who really repitsent the majority s“'a''y. 

:rmLlly\ndcu,t„rallyand^o.h^-^^^^^ 

because he is the least assertive competitor 
village society 
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3. Pvmdamcntal research in agricultural laboratories must take 
into account the social and. economic superiority of the innova- 
tion over the regional and traditional agricultural practice. This 
would mitigate the loss of time in breaking social barriers of tradi- 
tion and long practice. 

4. Role analysis studies tell us that there is a need of more field 
workers than supervisors and coordinators. 

5. A recasting of community development programme can make 
them agricultural biased. 



Diffusion of Innovations : A Case Study 

B M Bands 

Kumaon hills m Uttar Pradesh arc enshrouded m mj-stery, 
beauty, natural splendour, breath talmg heights, past glory, na 
tionaldangerandextremepovert) Thejear I9a2 give birth to one 
of tlie 55 commumty projects spread ov er the entire country This 
case study of improved methods of paddy cultivation, initiated as 
one of the many communiCj development programmes is based on 
theprcsentwriter’sexpcrience of having worJvcd for about two years 
m the Garur Block and later visiting the area again after a consider 
able lapse of years with the specihc intention of collecting data to 
assess the role of rural leadership m the diffusion ofimproved agri 
cultural practices At the time of this study the Govt heirarchy of 
community development project comprised the Deputy Project 
Executive Officer assisted bj a number of specialized subject matter 
extension officers ultimately helping the multi purpose village level 
tvorker The programme of community development is all per- 
vading and each subject matter specialist is an effective link in the 
multi-facet approach of the programme 

Tht Story Begins 

Garur Block, lying between a height range of 3 000 to 5,740 feet 
above sea level, was the bus terminus— 43 miles from Almora and 
110 miles from the last railwav poin^ Kathgodam 
Agriculture is the mam stay of this area Being a i alley Garur 
grows excellent paddy crop People cling to the old practices of 
growing this crop Whenasiletfm 

would invariably come across replies as “No let us not do it God 
will get angry ” “Some death might ” ‘ Our cattle ma> be 
affected” and so on They would only do it if they sacnficcd a goat 
first with a view toward off any such danger Twoinstanccs of tins 
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mental icscrvation and socjo psjchologitstl attitudes can be safely 
cited here 

In a village a ^ oung bo^ , the only son of liis tv idotv cd motiicr, 
agreed on the advice of a V L W to transplant nee m Ins field as a 
trial His mother and many other elders of his \ illagc discourage 
him from taking on this nevvstep But, cittcrprismg as he was, he 
laidoutadcmonstrationof J PMC without taking recourse to the 
old tradition of sacrificing a goat As the demonstration plot was 
showing its effect, he had to go away to Haldwatn for some impor- 
tant work As ill luck would have it he died of a snake bite Till to 
day the villagers are allergic to any sort ol innovation 

Similarly in another village a farmer planted berseem m his 
fields to serv e as green fodder for his cattles The crop was rich and 
w^enf e& to the buff a\ocs increased their mdh ■yitid Tht; ’oSifcstwasAft 
coincidence was that one of the buffaloes got a fractured leg and 
the larmer attributed this incidence to tl^e growing and feeding 
of berseem” to the cattle 

Such was the condition of this area when the community develop- 
ment workers had to work against these agebound social attitudes 
Thakurs constitute the majority population, and Brahmins and 
Harijans are in a small minority Polygamy is economic and apart 
from the rather strenuous operation of tdbng the sod the women 
(numerically mo-e) cleverly bear the burden of other agricultural 
operations and tending the cattle The comparatively free time 
available to the male is utilized for running small and scanty way- 
side shop O’- working as coolies The jcnnt family is the primary 
source of social security till petty quarrels (mostly among women) 
completely break it Political consciousness infiltrated the area with 
school education higher literacy and the pre independence national 
struggle The economy of the people flourishes on agriculture and 
business Indo Tibetian border and tourist traffic ensure the latter 
Paddy and potato arc the mam crops and subsidiary avenues like 
the export of forest produce,herb5 and fruiti add (though meagrely) 
to the income of the people The total area under paddy cultivation 
in Garur block is 6249 acres out of which 2743 acres is irrigated 
This case study bases findings on 800 acres of paddy growing m irri- 
gated land The government m 1953 54 extended a net work of 
metalled roads which encompassed areas beyond Garur terminal 
and plunged into the Himalay-an fastness upto the Indo-Tibetian 
border Consequently, the erstwhile monopoly of Garvir bus ter- 
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minus dwindled and the one time lucrative shopkeepers leaned 
heavily on agricultural production 


The Local Leader 

Jai Lai, a goldsmith b> heredity turned into a farmer by choice 
and partial circumstances, was the initial local contact leader for 
the Garur Block during the early years of community develop- 
ment The teetlung troubles of block; administration were reduced 
due to a number of physical facilities, in the form of hooting, 
pack animals and sundry arrangements, enthusiastically offered by 
Tai Lai and in turn, a close association between him and the block 
administration provided the base for a largely diffused adoption of 
the well knotvn Japanese Method of Paddy Cultivation Jai Lai s 
ancestors were residents of Almora, his grandfather migrated to this 
in search of a lucrative busmcis m goldsmithy His father 
d^votS a partofhis t.me.n small enterprise (including goldsmithy 

furjaf La^ after inheriting family pursuits for a par. ofh.s carlyM 

? j 1 . 1 . ftne to nsinc gold prices and lean purchases Jai Lai 
faced cris« . , _ j ,he Garur valley and the block admims- 
awned =‘"es Jf pe— channels, made him agree to 
tration throug .-tnrhv adooting recommended agricultural 

play the roleofM^^e Jai LaPs intcresB have been varied and he 
practices Since men, j moving times and business 

has been adap.^ ,.„,hed to the 

opportun. les whil mamtammg a small goldsmiths 

traditional family P his energies towards occupations 

.hop, Ja. Lai has been d-Png^b;- . a.di 

Lr:rcraLmessman^a-^^^^^^^^ 

=s::^:r?or&— 


Inmmur's Roh—^" of the block team made 

In October, 1952, Itaotgh a series of meetings tried 


October, 1952, the ef'ens-"^;;"", of meetings tried 

llesX btmg-s"“d green 

fodder for increasing „,do svere fed e" * 'f'"* ’’"h 
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interested him and Jai Lai made searching enquiries about further 
use of this crop which \vas advised to be ploughed m During 
this period, usuall>, no cattle fodder was a\*ailablc m the hills and 
the innovation promised brightness Once a portion of the nch 
berseem crop had been ploughed into the field Jai Lai b> long and 
tiring stages was initiated into the adoption of transplantation of the 
paddy plants on the lines of J M P.C Through careful nurture and 
advice Jai Lai grew 70 maunds of paddy m one acre of land — tins 
soaring high production le\el is uncommon even m the plains and 
the Directorate of Agriculture were pleasantly surprised IJltimately 
Jai Lai agreed to enter a scries of crop competitions and became the 
proud recipient of a number of prizes 

The Innovahon is Adopted by Other Farmers 
programmes of "Berseem” and "J hi P C ” ivcrc thoroughly dis 
cussed m the meetings of the project advisory committee, to which 
Jai Lai was nominated (in view of his mnovation role) as a coopted 
member The adult literacy teadicrs talked about the mnovations 
in the night classes A wide publicity was done at the time of the 
annual Kisan Mela By now, Jai Lai had begun taking interest m 
other programmes of community development— -artificial insemi- 
nation, planting Bombay green variety of banana and bnngmg 
about a change in crop rotation In 1956 57, Jai Lai again entered 
the state level crop competition and won three prizes on three fields 
in the name of his brother and aunt This resulted in inspiring five 
more farmers to enter the competition and by the end of 1961 as 
many as 8 fanners entered the state level competition In 1961-62 
Jai Lai faded to secure the prize which went to Pan Smgh growing 
114 maunds 3 seers and 111/2 chattaks of paddy per acre At the 
time of this study Jai Lai was hoping to break this record 
There is a regular and healthy competition amongstthefarmers of 
Garur Block to excel each other’s production Old varieties of paddy 
are giving place to new A local variety ‘Thapachini’ has been 
substituted by Chma 4 A latest variety known asKoesmg22 is 
being adopted by most of the farmers for the purposes of competitions 
as this is a hardy variety, the grains are weighty, the crop ripens 
late and does not lodge In addition to normal manurmg, Jai Lai 
introduced a new system of usmg lca\cs of local plant known as 
"Chinese tallow ” This grows abundantly m the area The foliage is 
nch, the leaves arc soft and succulent Many other farmers have also 
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J MFC TlicpracticehasextcndedfroinGarurBlock to other adja- 
cent blocks Tlie average >ield of the area has risen from 25-40 
maunds per acre to 60-70 maimds per acre and one can witness an 
unending rush of farmers at the block office filling up forms for the 
state level competitions 

I 

Tangeniial ImpocU of Diffmon 

People want the best doth and most of the fine cloth is now 
sold to the general public** said Kishan Smgh (Chairman of the 
Block Committee) while giving impressions about the effect of 
improved methods of paddy cultivation Tins man, owning a cloth 
shop, went on to say "we do not import paddy any more, on the 
Qtlier hand paddy is being exported to the tune of Rs 25,000/- 
per ) car " When asked as to what other advantages had accrued on 
account of increased yields of paddy he explained that the farmers 
had adopted better techniques of cultivation for other crops also 
Further he sard "there ts a general improvement m all walks of life ’’ 

In the wake of success in one direction themass of the people started 
accepting other programmes of community development The pre- 
sent extension officer (Agriculture) frankly observed “Now we go to 
Jai Lai and other progressive farmers to seek advice m relation to 
paddy cultivation ’’ 

Analysts 

(i) In the programme of rural development it is necessary tliat 
we start programmes which vitally touch the major section 
of the community 

(ii) A quick and tangible economic gam works as a spur creating 

a widespread effect on all walks of lift v 

(in) Traditional customs and age-oW practices are great barriers 
in the diffusion of innovations 

(tv) An integrated team spirit in the block staff is the stm-i/ua- 
non of success , . 

fni The extension worker on the spot must be given enough of 
free scope to deal with the programme ratlicr be asked to 

(fi) IncOTttes for good work should bo provided lo the cnIcm, on 

workers and the farmers 



Structural Resistance to Communication 

H. C. Srivasiava'^ 


The Three-step Flow of Gommonicatiox 

The pre-requisites, mainly emerging from the socio-economic 
structure, make the lower majority of rural populace, not only resis- 
tive but apathetic to planning communication. The three-level 
model analysis constitutes the steps of flow as — input, germination 
and spray. Of the two main resistances, inner and the structural, 
the author emphasises the latter. A few suggestions arc mentioned 
in the end. 

The three-step flow of communication is ahypothesis to diagnose 
the causes of resistance to communication* in planning set-up, 
in rural areas. The hypothesis suggests a changed image of modem 
rural society. By enforcing through an army of trained adminis- 
trators, the Government spends a large amount of money on the 
implementation of the Community Development plans, but the 
out-pul of the plan-machmery doesnot justify its input. It is strange 
to note that almost 60 per cent ofpcoplc wish to alienate themselves 
from the developmental activities.® 

Mass media are not so influential as the opinion-leaders who 
channelize communication among the inter-connected individuals.* 

» The author gratefully acknowledges the debt of hi* colleague Prof. 
Rangnath and the students who have kindly consented lopermithim to use 
data from their rwcarch works for modelling this paper. 

_ * Communication has been defined, u» general, as the process of transmit- 
ting meaningful information between individuals 

* Vijai Kumar: Factors responsible for failure of C. D Programme fHjndi), 
Post-graduate dissertation, 1964, based on Aurad Block, Varanasi. 

* 90 per cent of Indian radio listeners Idee exclusive cnieriammcnt (Mainly 
film Items) 75 per cent hear only new* bulletin; the majority have an aver- 
«on to Air Propaganda for devdopment as boring and bfelcss content. 
From Km. Mecna Gupta's Cooteat analysis of Radio Programmes (HindO 
M A. dissertation, Kashi Vidyapith, 1965. 
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5TRUCTUR.\L RESISTANCE TO COMMUNICATION 
'The Inner Resistance 

These meclnnj^ms are as We don’t hnou , \ve are not told, we 
-don £ care to hnow, etc , lesulting from traditionalism, scepticism 
■and fanaticism of people 

The SlnicUiral Resistance 

It includes statements like we know, ue appreciate, but we can- 
not turn to the innovations because of propert) and monetary 
prc lequisitestoenjo} thefruitsofplannzng Inouriicw, thestruc 
tin a) 1 csistance is the i illain of the plan tragedy, it is detrimental 
more in degree than the /brmer The inner resistance mainly 
ideational in natuie, will itself wither away, if the structural resist 
-ance, mainly economic in nature IS broken down Theeffectne 
mass participation is blurred because of the material pre requisite 
to participate m the structure of planning activities The Imver 
•stratum js found saying that the} know what is beneficial for them 
but thc}^ cannot educate themselves for a nei outlook because of 
lack of resources, they cannot enjoy technological innovations and 
other facilities in absence of an investment capacity Women w ould 
not like to learn knitting and embroider) because thej could not 
purchase things to materialize the learnt art These are the versions 
■of A D Os and V L Ws Communication barrier and the inability 
to participate effectively are the two complementary factors It 
takes the form of a grim struggle if a creative mmont) from the 
lower stratum decides to participate m planning programmes 


The Three step Flow A Model A^ALysIS 
Theopimon leaders are like social molecules around them dusters 
the advice advisee dyad, m group or in atomized situation Level 
■differentials impart information and trainingto them to channelise 
the communication The three steps flow model, derives its kc) 
tLrias from agricultural analogy 


THE IVPOT STEPS The communication contcnts impai tcd fiom 
trained centres to the trainees 

THE OERMrHATioHSTEP Thc trainees after acquiring tlie ofllcnl 
loles function as opinion teders to .mpart Iho content to tlic 

Tmiptly STEP The rural elite functions ns ll.c third slop of the 
now by eacrcising the real pressure djmtnie, to .nmipiilnr the 
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consent of villagers m general They arc the pivotal link in the 
process of decision making 

Our studies are confined only to the gcrminator, and the spray 
level of the communication, though Prof Shastn is of the opinion 
that the original difficulty is at the initial level of training uhtch is- 
infected by alien concepts, symbols, and the whole bureaucratic 
way of conditioning its human material We have not probed into 
this aspect of communication 


Opinim Leaders at the Germtnatton Level 
ThesociallyactweleadersarethcA D Os andVLWs ofaVikas 
Khand A research probe was done to know the factors responsible 
for the failureof Community Development programme, w ith parti- 
cular reference to new methods and techniques in agriculture ^ 
"What are the bottlenecks m communication of the acceptance 
of the innovations ’ The study reveals that 51 per cent of the 
people did* not possess any workable knowledge of these methods 
and implements They liked to stick to iheir traditional wa> 
of agriculture, 38 per cent of the respondents regarded the age- 
long agricultural methods as more economical and conv enient than 
the new ones, 41 per cent found the new methods, as expensive m 
use, beyond their financial capacity But above 70 per cent of the 
people told that the official could not explain properly to them 
the use of the new technological innovations The V L Ws con- 
fessed that they, did not get easdy “the demonstration plots” to 
demonstrate and inspire confidence in villagers for the new method, 
and lechmques Sometimes, dieir rum in absence of competent 
guidance, becomes a lesson for future, and others to beware of them 
Furthermore, the structural resistance enhances the vulnerability 
of the cultivators to use the costly implements, or submit sureties 
to qualify in order to get loans or grant m aid from the Vikas 
Khand Therefore, the overwhclmmg majority of villagers still 
finds tlie age-old traditional agricultural methods convenient, eco- 
nomical and certain 

The structural resistance, m face of the bureaucratic pressure, 
for the achievement of the targets, make the whole plan machinery 
unreal and a paper exercise The official machinery relies upon 


*Sfnt Srwastava The Pautr — ehUt 
in Ka^lll N'idyapith, 19C5 


(Hindi), Post graduate dissertation 
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the upper strata of village population to communicate the pro* 
grammes and get them executed or manipulated through them 
1 lie ojDimon leaders at germination level find rural people, with 
whom they interact in communication, as ignorant, dogmatic 
and poor. Some B. D. Os. and D. P. Os. have admitted that people 
arc not motivated at the ‘cosmopolitan level’. The local politicians 
and pressure groups are motivated to cooperate for local and 
ethnecentric ends. * The common man remains outside the commu- 
nication complex. The offidals have admitted that the planning 
targets arc over ambitious in comparison to the possibilities, poten- 
tialities, and initiatives of the people. 


The Optnion Leaden at the Spray Leiel 
At tlie third step of the communication emerges the new leader- 
ship from the volunt&ry, semi-officialoiganisation and group struc- 
ture, like Pradhans, Sarpanchs, Pramukhs and Gram Sahayaks. 
The organizational level, from the below, are youth organizations 
working centres, Panchayats, Samitis of Kalyan, Krishi, Sahakari. 
and the Kschetra Samic, etc. The communication flows through 
them The rural leadership patterns are changing. 

The Community Development programme is mostly spoon-fed 
and lacks a purpose. It has not developed into a people’s pro- 
gramme. It is making efforts to create a new leadership in villages 
ivith a view to inspire people for taking a new way of life. These 
opinion leaders are most important factors in manipulating the 
general consent, and exercising power. They are being tackled by 
the various A. D. Os. for the success of the planning activities. The 
and objectives of the projects are, first, communicated to these 
opinion leaders by the officers. Afterwards, they arc supposed to 
spray the communication content among the masses to motivate 
them. We shall note the changing patterns to assess the composi- 
tion of these opinion leaders. ' 


(i) The upper class and upper caste clusters (41.6 per cent) 
still dominate the significant leadership. 

(it) The middle income-group (29.4 per cent and tiie upper 
income group (21.5 per cent) hold the pivotal leadetehip. 
.Smt Sh.laS„v.nava; » fta.o.te, (H.n*). PoU-gedv... teerttUon 

Mukerjee 
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(lit) The middle age group, i c , the matured age-group, is 
readily accepted for active rural leadership 
(tc) Young educated persons arc emerging as leaders and 
advice givers 

On empirical evidence, Prof Rangnath concludes that ssithin 
a decade and a half, beginning from 1947, “The process of demo- 
cratization of rural polity and launching of new development 
schemes have brought such a change that the land-lords — and 
the rich are fist losing their power and influence. ” ® He 
believes that the political parties are not actis e adequately in \ il- 
lages, in. the sense, operating under democratic context The lead- 
ers coming from political parties arc not \cr> well respected 
because of their bickering m election contest and frames of local 
politics 

Women have not come to the fore By and large, the active 
leadership xn v illagcs is a male aflair * 

It is the dilemma of democrac) , m India, that it has revived erst- 
while dormant traditional group loyalties to the fore Our findings 
arc that the present rural opinion leaders are responsible for 
•selective communication or communahzmg the cosmopolitan 
content of programmes Benefits are -enjoyed b) their favourites 
"but penalties are shared b> all 

The planning sec up needs advice given and guide t> pe of 
functional leadership A leader, of whatsoever high or low degree 
in socio caste scale, should be mindful of the problems and rights 
of all This understinding needs a socio-political commitment on 
their part because the rural political leaders are more active m 
exemplifying group loyalties than adhering to part) principles 
A code type minimum of unanimity for plan execution is essential 
on part of citizens in general The political leaders of the country 
may take a positive lead m this direction An atmosphere of homo- 
geneity is necessary for tlie free flow of communication at the spray 
level 

Without going into the organized inefiiciency of the planning 
bureaucracy and the pressure of local politicians over it, we may 
suggest the following 

* Op CjI 

*Op Cit 
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(i) that the government should probe into the causes of struc- 
tural resistance to remo\e the psychological and be- 
havioural barriers in acceptance of the communication 
(ij) that tlie staff strength at the germination level should be 
increased to provide individual attention. 

(iii) that the training should be given tlirough national symbols, 
functional role of langaugc and concepts 
('•») Tliat a political unanimity for tlic plans should be achieved 
on a national scale. 



The Process of Opinion Change 


Mushtaq Ahnad 

We can discuss under the title of the paper of the seminar any 
of the major variable of most of the communication models- I 
wish to limit the scope of this paper to the discussion of the process 
of opinion change and cfTcctivencss of the ‘source* in changing 
opinions and attitudes, as developed by Kelman^, and suggeting 
some action research, to determine the characterislica of the source 
in a communication situation in rural India. It is presumed that 
because of the cultural factors of certain cliaracteristics of the 
cominunicatoT may play an important role in changing opinion 
In India, if the ‘credibility* variables as defined by Hovland are 
found to be effective, or new variables such as sincerity, honesty 
and self-example are also found influential In changing opinions. 
The study of the eflectiveness of the characteristics of the commu- 
nicator is more urgently needed to build an effective communi- 
cation system, as we are trying to hasten the process of moderniza- 
tion. Our communicators have to make assertions usually incon- 
gruent with the practices and social values of most of the receivers. 
It IS just possible that when the receiver is exposed to messages 
incongruent with his practices and belie&, instead of changing his 
opinion, he takes recourse to selective avoidance or selective 
forgetting* or he might try to achieve balance by developing 
a negative attitude towards die communicator or the concept. 
(Newcomb) 

It will, therefore, be lielpful to a communicator to understand 
the process of opinion change according to Kelman’s theory. It 
will be well to bear in mind that by ‘change’ Kelman means both 

* Kelman, H. G., Process of opinion change, Public Opinion Quatlerlj, Vol 25» 
Spring ^1961) 

Leon, y! TheoTj of Coptiiw DuionarKt, Stanford University l'f«* 
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pi,bl.c acceptance of an atttotde and pnvate contnntmentt about 
rtn attitude The author tj also entrusted m the conscious effort 
or one person to change the opinion of another Since many agree 
that tins IS what exactly communtcaUont s Kelman theory of opin- 
ion change becomes a useful tool for communicators to predict or 
explain the cfTccttvcneSS of thetr persuasive messages 

Kelman calls the process of social influence leading to opinion 
change as compliance, identification^ and mt«aaliiaUQn 

Compliance is likely to occur when the communicator or the 
source or the influencing agent controls the means of the receiver, 
or when the receiver hopes to receive a favourable reaction from 
the source The ‘altered’ belief will only be at the public acceptance 
lev el and is not likely to be accepted privately The receiver will 
give the desired response so long as the surveillance of the agent 
IS felt, or so long as he knows that he is under conditions in whicii 
his behaviour can be observed by the influencing agent 

Identification is the middle ground If the influencing agent (an 
individual or a group) is attractive to the receiver he will try to 
adopt the behaviour of the individual or the group with which his 
self interest lies He might try to play all or part of the role of the 
agent, he will attempt to be or like the other person and define his 
own role in terms of what is expected ofhim to maintain a relation- 
ship with the agent condvtcive to his self interest The behaviour 
of tlie receiver does not depend upon the power of observation of the 
agent He is not mainly concerned with pleaswg the other as m 
compliance but is 'concerned with meeting the other’s expectations 
for his own role performance’ The opinion adopted ina> be both 
on the public and private level ofacceptance It will however, 
remain tied to external recognition, and dependent upon social 
support The response will be given so long as the source is found 
attractive or m other words the relationship conducive to the self 
satisfyingrole which he wishes to adopt 

Internalization can be said to have occurred when a person 

accepts thcmduced behaviour becauscitiswngrucntwiththevalue 

system of the individual ‘It » the content of the induced behaviour 
r<” mtnm.c.% here' He .he behavour 

because he finds it relevant to ha omt vaJuM and helpful in Ae 
Lution of hts problems He mtght accept the recommendattom 
of an expert aft^ some modification to sutt the unique eun A ton 
of Ins Itfif The acceptance of the bchawonr does no. depend upon 
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the power of obser\’atiQa of tlic agent or upon Ills attractiveness. 
It is an internalized behaviour. Tlie response is given because the 
content of the induced behaviour is found intrinsically rewarding 
and the agent is found creditable. 

\V'e arc planning for a new India, which in addition to the phy- 
sical changes in the conditions of living will mean helping the people 
to lorm attitudes and develop a value system congruent witli 
modernity. This is essentially a problem of communication. Our 
communicator will be concerned srith the process of opinion change 
leading to internalisation of bchcls and not with compliance or 
identification, and according to Kclman the credibility of the 
communicator pla>s the decisive role in the internalization of 
beliefs. 

What are values of the variable ‘credibility’ ? In other words 
what are the characteristics of the communicator which influence 
the receiver to adopt the practices, attitudes and opinions he svishes 
him to adopt? Hovland^ has stipulated that these are both the 
‘expertness’ and the ‘trustworthiness* of the communicator. A 
communicator might be regarded by the recipient an expert ol the 
subject, a source of valid assertions, and capable of transmitting 
valid statements but may not adopt the induced behaviour if he 
suspects his intentions and motives. Many a literacy teacher has 
to face the rebuhe of an unmotivated student ^vhen he goes out to 
pursuadc him to come to the class, ‘Go away you have to teach 
because you arc paid to do it’. Tltcrcrore, the adoption of the 
induced behaviour, it abo becomes necessary that the recipient 
has confidence in the communicators intent to communicate the 
message he considers valid. 

The characteristics related to expertness may be the age of the 
communicator, especially in cultures, where age is associated \vith 
experience, his training, his position of leadership orhb similarit)' 
to the recipient. ‘An individual is likely to feel that persons svith 
status, \alues, interests, and needs similar to his own sees diings 
as he docs, and judge them from the same point of view.’ Regard- 
ing the trustworthiness of the communicator, one of the most 
gcneralhjpothesisisthat if the recipient feels thathehasa definite 
intention to persuade others he is likely to be perceived as having- 
something to gain for himself and hb trustworthiness goes own. 

Carl, ct al. Co-nmtMuatian ant/ PcrsMsioK, Vale Univenhy Pre^s- 
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r«v sj'stemit.c research have been made to determme the , alu« 
and the rclatu c eiTectiveness of these two vtnahics 
Let vs turn to Uic Indian scene Does the majority of tlic intended 
I literate induiduals know tliat tlic agent of change is an expert of 
the subject and is entitled to make die -jssertions he is making 
It might be made known to him tint tJic agent has been ‘trained’ 
to hold particular opinions, say certain things possess some facts, 
but does this knowledge about the tiaming of the agent necessarily 
gitc him the status of an expert communicator in the eye of the 
recipient^ Most of our agents of change arc paid go\crnment 
employees Thev might say or do certain things because such 
behaviour has been ‘plinned’ for them Doe? their official position 
and their ‘planned behaviour’ affect their trustworthiness ’ 

In additioDj to the above tuo charactcnstics of tlic source 


arc there other lanables uhich arccquallj or even more important 
m the internalization of opinion and beliefs because of the emphasis 
whicli IS laid in the Indian culture on certain quantities in the 
behaviour of person’ I am specially referring to ‘sincerity’ and 
Velf-examp!e’ Morton’s study of Kate Smith’s broadcast for the 
purchase of War Bonds'* is well known On September II, 1943 
she broadcasted for 18 hours People all over America listened to 
her and purchased War Bonds worth $39,000 000 is a result of her 
persuasive appeal One of the mam factors of her phenomenal 
success was the high degree of sincerity attributed to her b> her 
listeners ‘she really means anvtliing she ever saj-s’ How high 
IS the correlation between tliesinccrit} of the ngent of change md 
the acceptance of the induced behaviour as compared to the 
creditability vaiiables of the source and change in the Indian 
context’ Perhaps Jinked to sincerity is ‘self example’ Do our 
communicators do themselves what they ask others to do’ Once 


I enquired of a group ofS E O? m what caste would they marry 
their daughters and sons and the response was that of course m 
their own caste Would they be found effective igcnts ofsoci-il 
change, or their penumon will not affect the rate of change m my 
appreciable degree if the cliange advocated has only the force 
The same m.ght be asked of the effeehseness ofa poidtrs 
expert „ho httnself avo.ds eating eggs on religious srounds 
I believe there is need to imesttgate s,-stematicall) the charac- 


« Morton Robert, Moss Pen lasiM 


Harper and Brolhen, 
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tcristics of the communicators who, in the scheme of development 
In India, are the main agents of change^ The findings might help 
us in the choice of persons, the training centres, the communicators 
themselves, and, ultimately, developing an effective communi- 
■calion system for the adoption of the induced behaviour. 


Research in Behavioural Tendencies for 
Rural Planning 

P N Shvjiun 


Comprehensii'e Planning is for consistency in Ends and Means for 
any project, vvlietlicr at local or national level We have a socia - 
istic pattern ofsoeiety as onr End The objectives ' 

elaborated as being both spiritual and ““''"‘‘'.‘*''''5 
Indian society But these two exclude each other 
dilHculttcs of quantitative evaluation of the spiritual dc p 

The factors that we need for spiritual or material development 

'"(e) ravourLle institutional environment, such 

soLl customs, values leading to proverb folk ^ 

conformity ►.va-nr*. r»f the economic 

<i) Economic growth of at 1^' One onI> for 

standards There are tvvo tmds of .manufacture of 

speeding up of action P™ “ p™res 5 The other 

material targets or articles for favourable state 

IS for speeding up of acnon f- jtdopmen. 
of condition for contemplation lb p 
(e) Good management, to promote the hr" 

resources for the achuncment o ' j ^ ,l,c leaders m 
resistances The people to icoiic 

different fields of that the) might be 

.eday When we ate endcavnnrmg^. - hmUed^-^^^^ 

„r which human reninrce » most imp 
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to aduc\c the Ends at the earhest, we have to consider the reswt- 
anccs for the maxiTnuTn and opUmuin utiUzation of this resource 
Value and value sptems define and govern the “structure of per- 
sonahl),” and a person m turn" “secies a qinlitativc Tcfincmcnt 
and enrichment of his value insight and experience ’’ In doing so 
a person conserves and maximises ‘‘values without which he cannot 
find harmony with himself and society Tins “rcciprocitv between 
the person and environment via community keeps values over 
changings lapsing, or augmenting ’ “A ^ocictj m order to persist 
must regularly fulfil the supreme values of personality “ “They will 
rise or fall accordmgto their emphasis on personality dev clopment 
“ An enduring world order calls for an appreciation of the continuity 
between personality and universe, between social order and the 
cosmic order” Social controls arc necessary in a society to 
maintain its identity and sclfsulTicicncy ” Hence, society “prevents 
and regulates conflicts of groups and groups and individuals” 
It uses laws, physical restraint and coercion Tlie personal mtc 
nonzstion of values through experience becomes the chief means 
of control” This is done through proverbs, say mgs and such other 
means as well 

Every language has proverbs or wise sayings I will put forward 
some examples of different proverbs and wise sayings from Hindu- 
stani and classify them to diflerent psychological tendencies 

(i) Escapist tendency proverbs, sudi asm attached list no 1 
(») Defeatist tendency proverbs, such as m attached list no 2 
(tit) Conformist tendencies proverbs such asm attached list no 3 
(?r) Some proverbs, which are of help in education for us 
towards ouc goals to change the attitude and practices of 
human resource, sudi as m attached list no 4 

Education, as we Hiow, has two broad objectives 

(a) To enlighten the human resource for development of their 
reasoning faculties for a clear understanding of situation', and 
solution of the problems faced by them m their day to day life 
(i) To change tlic attitude, skills and practices of the human 
resources as the planners and educators deem it to be proper 

Present formal education enlightens the pupil for development 
of thciT reasoning faculties for a dear understanding of situation 
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and solutions of the problems faced by them, still the conformist 
tendency and super imposition oi old values by every day condition, 
ing b> listening to the old values through proverbs and couplets 
creates conflict in the decision making, resulting m human resources 
trying to justify the old values ttU tlic weight of new reasoning and 
bitter c\penences becomes so strong that they take to new values 
■and Value systems This means wastage of energies and time On 
the odier hand m the case of miUions of illiterate educated people 
■ofour agrai lan economy, who have received their education through 
hearing of these proverbs, couplets, folk lores -uid folk tales, 
winch weJnveinhe ited through the immemorial ages by die word 
•of month, arc so much conditioned that tfiey weigh every situation 
with old value system leading to decisions which no longer are good 
for them for the present society Yet they do not know why they 
fail while others do succeed 

Proverbs bearing certain values and value systems pass from 
■one age to another The social conditions change hut the proverbs 
me constant Our society can only rise for the fulfilment of our 
present diy objectives if we place proper emphasis and impor- 
tance on the changing values and consciously avoid the resistances 
offered by the old values oi old value systems which are of no 
importance for our goals This we can do through the linguistic 
resources (Proverbs) If the present condition is not properly 
understood and engineered consciously then instead of the change 
in the attitude skill and practices a conformist tendency comes 
leading to personality disintegration of tlic society and resistance in 
the progress Newpioverbssuchas 

1- ^ I 2- 'tt ^ Cf 


nre showing signs of the time 

Today when we are trying to remove the resistances for rapid 
growth of activity through not only education to younger genera 
tion but also tlirough officwl ind non official adult leadOT onen 
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as often as good judgment and iisuage can permit Such 
proverbs ma) be illustrated bj one ofGhag’s 

^ ^ ^ TO I 

TO II 

(«) Alter the old \'aluc and value sy-stem proverbs ^%hicli arc 
no longer needed in our present context of goals and ob- 
jectives ecologically, dcmographically, economically and 
politically by such cquualents which favour the present 
objectives, and educate the human resources for it such as* 

trnrtr Ptto i 

^ WT I 

TO^^mni, 

(m) Consciously delete some of the old value system proverbs 
and explain to let the human resources understand, m a 
wider perspective, why such proverbs are no more of any 
value The example of such proverbs may be 

^ »T I 

TO TOTT TOT TO 11 

(tr) Remterpret some of the old ones %vith new values and value 
systems, and justify the same and explain to the human 
resource regarding these The example of such proverbs may 
be 

sr^rnr i ^ qn ttt n 

There have been experiments in the field of behavioural science 
in different countries in recent years which are of interest and pre- 
sent conclusions which can be utilized in Indian conditions. Still 
further studies in our social conditions are needed The new 
vistas for research presented before us in considcrationof last changmg 
social values arc 

(a) the effect of reinforcement of atUtudes and values by 
proverbs to the self 

( 4 ) Effect of proverbs as social approval measure, 

(c) the different situations under which a human resource 
might change his value easdy within a short period through 
usage of proverbs, etc. 
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{d) length of period after which the new interpretations and 
values through proverbs usage have to be super-imposed^ 
so that they may reinforce the new values. 

(tf) Collection of proverbs, couplets, etc., their classification 
and finding of suitable replacements, etc. 

(_/*) last, but not the least, the importance of proverbs, etc. 
in attitude formation, and eflfectof reinforcement of certain 
attitudes and values by repetition 
This short paper is for tlic planners, educators and research 
scholars who should allocate some of the resources for further re- 
search in tlie fields pointed above so that we may, for achievement 
of our objectives, face least resistance through the means, for its- 
proper and optimum utilization. 

( 'i ) ^ ft 

— 

(^) ^ spt T ^ I 

Sfff n^, W ^ ?TcTT TPT I 

{%) treTTsint 5r«nT *Rcrsi*r 
JT TS^5ITIT <r5tw 

( V) ^ fiRtrr »ihT?r 

^ qftf ^ I 

( k ) ?7r’Tif ^ ^ 

?rr*TpT tt t qw ^ 

(^) ^ sr^ w *75^ ^ 

(isj ‘sr ^ ^5^ ■' 

n ?tV ^ ^ q- ^ II 

(c) TI® Hn^n, mft a# =!r^ i 
Jtra ipft TO, aT " 

(t) qtmiTTOrapnKT, ' 

^ mi Btftfisr, 
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ffo 

(<!) TTRt ^ ^ Htq- 1 

IT^ fsr^T ?IRTr ^ cft^ 1 1 
(^) ^ ITUR Tf^ THIT I 
cRT4ivJtJ[UT II 
(’) ^'rf 5ft TPI tT^ TT^ I 

^ ‘Trfr tiiu I 1 1 

(y) h % ^jfTT 

(y.) 

(^) ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ qr^ ii 
(va) NRf *m ^<;«Ki, ifH uRti ^ 3inT I 
^<ad ^ f^'T 5rnnrT, 3m fim h <'hIcT i i 
(«;) ^TR ^ Ht 'fllN‘1, TRTT qFPPtT 1 

ii 

( ^ ) Tf^mr ^ <rft7, Rnn TT 'PT I 

»ft% Ml^^, ^ ^Pl5 ^ II 

Pi-^c »r«- ^ 

( q ) ?RT «f| fsnr ^ irtt i 
mm# ^ HH+Kq ^T mnfr ii 
(q.) tr^rmfr nmmNm 
(3) ^mpT m x| ? I 
{v) 3tft ’?)#> 

^5^) \iUM 

m^'Nkif^RR 
(?i) 5Rn: ST7 w ?TRt 1 

# mi ?n^ % srfkmfr 11 
‘(\3) mm, 5 m, mRT, mr%, mrfm, i 

vl, mmfriT, ^ ^ ^ u 

fmm Sfo V 

(•l) % tn: 3ft mf mt mT^^ft 

•{?.) mm miT #t qm mn i 

^n ^Fn msT ^ mm mfm ^ tt 
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(?) i 

^ fn" 'TT^, »r1| ^ N 

(y) ^rri^ ^ i 

ifTH ^ go, 'isr ?> ^JTrr n 

(k) ’sftt’T w^t 

( ^) It is better to light a candle 
than to curse the darkness 

(vs) JTnpr *n?r ^nTR" t, ^ • 

# THTIT ^ • ’ 

(t:) ^ ^ ’ 

— 



Tradition and Planned Social Change 

Brij Raj Chauhan 

Problems of social development arise ^vhen technical and 
human skills, required for the development of an area, are not 
being put to an optimum use, and the organisational skills are 
not available in the area for their utilization. These conditions 
require the bringing in of organisational and financial skills from 
the outside. In view of the fact that, the area could not have 
developed on its own it needs the external help; the external 
help is required to flow to the area which does not have the re- 
quisite receptacle for the same. On the one hand the situation 
requires the development of the infra-structure which svill pro- 
vide a hospitable climate to the skills and innovations coming 
forth, on the other the latter will have to take note of the strata, 
which they have to reach, in order to be effective. The process 
involves the two-way development, a sort of acculturation, a 
continuous translation between what may be called the great 
traditions of modernity and the little traditions of history and 
folklore. The process of development would be hampered to the 
extent the need for this translation is ignored at the upper level 
and the development of the receptacle at the lower level. 

Interaction between the great traditions of modernity and the 
little traditions of history and folklore can be made possible 
through such link persons whose primary understanding of one 
of these is accompanied by at least a secondary understanding 
and a positive hospitality of the other. 

This requires some effort beyond the technical knowledge of 
the skills and procedures, and a greater understanding of the 
channels of communication. It also involves a recognition of the 
fact that there are two parUes to the act. 

There is a tendency on the part of the developed sector to treat 
130 
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the other as an under-dog Superior skills, better economic 
resources and a ivider vision of the ivorJd along with the capacity 
to deliver the goods could promote such a feeling The existing 
skills could at least be brought to lower levels, only, with certain 
modifications Why should the modern expert descend to the 
lower leveP Why should he not expect the lower ones to rise to 
his leveP Perhaps, he himself can go to serve the cause of the 
lower people and modify his own techniques provided he 
some rewards in tlie form of money or prestige for the same 
developing social system would require a greater emp asis upo 
rewards for the svorker who would make scientific too s an s i s 
more acceptable to others, by making the tools simpler, and les 
costly than before It is not always necessary to ’ 

upon reporting research findings m scientific jargons p 
models for machines which can only be admire a 
chased It IS also necessary to translate, the equally 

a language and medium understood by t c cheaper light 

of trandaung a haavy costly av o^a 

machines The developing social sptem 

greater reward-mechamsms for dtffus.on and mod.Bcatian 

existing techniques than for '“'’'"jf^Ioned certain techniques 
Every existing social s^tem ha ^ ved their efSciency 

through trial and error that a 

for solving certain problems Th PP -.-niber of diversities 
organisations In a vast country '"'■ some solu- 

numerous problems arose, along wi already 

nous It IS quite likely transmitted to that 

have been solved in the ^ art in which the tribal 

area For instance, tHe same thing m community 

people have always excelled, coniour-bundmg, 

development vocabulary goes m „ qhe 

and appears to be quite a P™'’ ™ u p , Punjab 

pattern of cattle rearing * J „r„s as ivell 

Ld north-eastern Rajasthan ““ different areas 

Even the processes of sveedmg difc m cooperative 

ThepatternscfcashcropsinGnjmMand ,„cc„ 
rtxrirr'f - .^7 denom. . 
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their own cooking utensils owned in common, a single watchman 
looking after a number of cattle or crops, at times 7 or 0 farmers 
making use of one irrigation well Xhc existence of such practices 
among the people arc not always contrary to modernity nor 
problematic for the same Thej in fact provide the reservoir of 
known solutions spread over different parts, but not yet given the 

status ofsolutions worth being spread and diffused through modern 

mechanisms 


the process of development requires a greater mov ement on 
t e part of the majority it ivould be necessary to develop the 
requisite degree of commitment on the part of these people to- 
war s a igher value It would also involve the acceptance of 
norms and machinery through which the development would 
ave to come, it would be equally necessary for our people to be 
sufficiently informed and trained and to acquire a confidence m 
heir own capacities for going ahead Such a confidence could be 
wLT'' 5''^° sources the traditional, acquired through 
handed down from generation, and the modern, 
acquired through some sort of the trammg programme The 

lonment rath ’ accelerate the deve- 

the modern OTfnt f g he process of translation between 
folklore it is aU ‘ ‘he little traditions of history and 

at^me costs To development Tomes 

when certain things left^beh^ bre^-through is possible only 
things as areas of fti«r. Rather than defining such 

significant to take them strategically more 

of the equilibrium at the neat st'"’"' redefinition 

and sectors, such *■= 

■n a bid to achieve greater resX"'" "1'’“"' 

6 r results m a shorter time 



Communication in Public Health Programmes 

Kbawaja A Hasan 


In India, as in many developing countries, mcdica prac i 
and public health workers have been reporting 1 at o U 

do not utilize the medical and preventive faci ities a . 

IS a wcll-esablishcd feet nmv that success m 
programmes often depends upon modifications m 
Th=%ormnccofhutnanfac.orsm^e^cessofP^^^^^^^ 
nmmg and operating mediral Social seientists 

being increasingly recognized now Th cooperate more with 

and pubhc health workers today ate keen t P 
each other in solving many problems ” “ ^ consultative ser- 

The pi innmg of health programmes demands c™“ 
vices of not only experienced physici^ an ^ techniques 

social scientists The social sment.s. •’""f « * ,„d cclauon- 

of field study and detail-analysis to ,l,c diversity 

ships of human groups and “cL ■■pattern- 

inhuman behaviour as related to -*oIam the cultural basis 

mg of crUtnre” He can, can help m programme 

for food preferences and eschewals and ^^pccuint contn- 

plannmg for health education m ^ ^ jjj 5 pjidings with 

button to the total public culturalrelativumand 

the concepts of culture Pf ''=”■ „ oriented team mem 

ethuocentnsm, and *■> "’rfP'/’^^XrSl regulated values and 
bers to realize that they too ■■“’^'“"f^cSical effeetiveness 
preconceptions winch might people to adopt 

In order to propogatc new id ^ necessary to 

new hcaltli practices, or impr „„ human groups, and 

understand the .„h 

‘“■'TnT ng'TatrhU onm. communmanon resesre, 
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applicable to public health, will have to be ^asualizcd against 
the background of rural, urban dincrcnces, literacy rate, technolo- 
gical advance social scientist can helpa public health education pro- 
-ramme in the light of the existing cultural realities. For example, 
cultural anthropologist can utilize die techniques of participant 
observation, and establishing rapport in studpng indigenous 
communication media as well as recording informal channels of 
information, ivhich may later on be appropriately utilized in 
public health education programme. 

Planning for public health education programme demands an- .. 
swers to the following questions and diesocialscientists can help in 
securinganswerstothesemeaningfulqucstions: \Vliat are the formal 
and informal media of commimicatlon in the communities? WTiat 
secondary techniques facilitating the communication media are 
used in a community and to what extent are thej' influential in 
particular groups? IVhat is the role of fairs, festiv’als, religious 
gatherings and ceremonies in providing personal exchanges of 
opinions and attitudes ?^Vhat is thesocial structuring of information 
channels? ^Vhat is the power structure of these commtmities ? 
Who are opinion leaders at various levels of social stratification and 
who are the gate-keepers? What are the roles of voluntary and 
involuntary associations — gaon sabhas (village councils), caste 
panchayats (assembly), youth dubs, etc., in formulating and dis- 
seminating opinions in the field of medical care and public health? 
Ob\’iou5ly all these, and many more such questions, are faced by 
health education bureaus. The social scientists ran against public 
health planners answer such queries and in adv'anclng public 
health programmes. 



Planning and the Gandhian Way 

Ram Bachan Singh 

Plannmg .. ,h. order of .ho day H.s,or.caIIy 
h.r.a„ both .n or.g.n and .n aCon 

out a novel experiment the like which 

the words of our late Prime Minis ^ «Althoiigh planning 

has not happened m any part of e w j isolate them 

m India has many western tram m it. new India 

fromthemfluenccofGandhi^ideo ogy ideal plam 

conceived by Gandhi and Nehm w r modified by its 

but on the pL of the actual hfe, where 

impact on the real, thc> t ^hia calls priestly, review 

plan But tlieorthodo'c Gandhian ^jutent with Gandhian 

the plans differently and say While the Gandhian 

way andis divorced from the id ncrvadinginflncnce, it is really 

m the Government feels that It m JP , a variety of imphca 

not very easy to answer the ques i 

tions mictive programmes of Gandhiji 

It ts reaUy tme that the f„ds and .» P''' 

which were conceived to -hitfonns of national struggle. 

Independence era had ‘’'““'^'J^t^cheme of dungs, whde 

have no. been given Tot 

various items like Khadi, i occupy P ac 

Prohibition do find some P‘*'X',®,', done to show respect o 
irnpormnee Some peopte th.-A >ha ‘■rpSmng 

Gandhq. and without *em „r India 

scientific m approa „„ anancial assistance j|„ded 

Commission have J Though Khadi had bc^ 

Village Industries j^ent. Government of In ^ 

Social SocunV D „d.odox Gandh 

of Government of Indi it differend) 

butVinobaBhavemedtoin.^ 
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As regards the poliqi of promoting large scale industries, Gandhljl 
was prepared to accept it for the present, provided factories were 
located in the villages, were oivned or controUed by the State, and 

Ab r '■o'' of the labourers, 

^so Gandhij. s ovm policy of encouraging village industries, village 
cooperatjyes and generally improving conditions of the villages 

Plan Tn A eident in the Third Five Year 

PIan._ In the industrial sphere enough scope has been aUowed for 

lheorv of^% ? But Gandhiji's 

o^f Mia M noT^’'’ ™<1 the Government 
me sense of service and sacrifice 

bu&nnai7"T =>" 'ItBable redistri- 

farminn which 7a “^“luction of collective or cooperative 
in™ viUa't. “ l Btovide land to miUions of landless labourers 
tto pro^?em7 “'“‘"’'ip or use of land. To solve 

ruraf workers Bu?*e I.'r h ” '’“f'ltt'too among the landless 
deep-rooted ,Lu ifdim ?'"'": P'°P’= land is so 

millions of landlords No Gov without violence from the 

a drive. Bur^h^a VinlrT^Tl 
movement of land reforms Ti • * B’’°“‘^an is not merely a 

and culturaVrecomtritr; r u “ ““''ement for the moral 
a= villagers themselves. In7*^I‘* o^S^S^Abtd H 7 

deveTopment Ta7'S1n P™?''"””' of 

Basi? Educlrn wl The 77“ 7* ^ear Plans^ 

achieve more equalitarianandran'* 7 ‘o India to 

Government of India has als ■™‘lent order of classless society. 
Education. Gandhi filed to r “^ted it as a form of National' 
1937 on this schenJe oftslT ' nation since 

27 years the pro77e h,.' 7™: " '“tg Period of 

ted in true spirit. It has not vet7 77 ’“Piamen- 

and discussion. It is one of tl77 of experimentation 

and Gandhiji discovere^’me^t ‘^““''aaad India 
that he was searching the lost ma 7°’’“ Bhave once said 

tot thete, so it is no,lXt7“ Bu, the lost man is 

plan tor me. Gandhi has aptly said “I shall 
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%\orkfor an India m which poorest shall feel that it is their country, 
in whose working they have an effective voice ” Gandhi was very 
particular that the villagers should be allowed to develop the 
right initiative and self confidence Gandhiji has pointe out 
repeatedly that wherever you are in doubt, or when the sell 
beeomes too much with you, apply the following test eca e 
face of the poorest and the weakest man whom you have seen and 
ask yourself if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to 
him kVilI he gam anything by it’ Will it restore him’ Then you 
Will find your doubt and sdf melting away „»onIe 

The Gandhian way would have Jta 

in the preparation and implementation ° P Tt^ouldhavc 
seme oL^olvemen. and ach~t to .he P-P'= 
created 'social emotion in the pcop ^ >r_dav the plans arc 

a people’s movement the Ungauge and 

the device of the expert Tncyna man If the plan 

terminology which is not been prepared by him 

IS for the common man it should Y 

The Planning Commission is ofthe view hid JheF.^^ ^ 

targets have not been bings essential to accomplish 

conviction as well as concern for the things 

great task created a sense of conviction 

The way of Gandhi would have ctra 

and It would have been n,ng ,s Gandhian But it u 

It 1, difficult to say that „r society which was 

on the road leadmg fair to say that the plan 

envisaged by Gandhiji Broad outlines of the 


plans 


ivisaged by Ganonui .deals Broad ( 

entirely divorced ‘^"“ ^dGandhian ideals 

ans are on the general patterns ol 
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R.R. Gupta 


desil ^ of projected sociological experiment, 

fs orm!- ; However, there 

he acZ .T‘“ Puresoclological experiment and 

tea her homological experiment. In the latter, the action 

valueMveiem hpecific goal attainment in view. He has a specific 
Thearfanf'r 

aspect oflivino t is very wide. It covers almost every 

rtearcherrkeiT 

he presumes conrr:h any of these a certain direction which 

chosen for this exnei" ° '““al welfare of the community he has 

in the tnota.'r-rttS“r“'" 

introduce. He is keen on \- "nn-material— he proposes to 

Wds. he engages 

of acceptance reiection or r^. ' ? study of the processes 

The controlled observat' *” ^ recommended innovation, 

assortment of researchers all^"r "under itself a varied 

in that they localise a phase 'T principally 

close range. It resembles tE.. •uter-action and study it at a 

ation. Hence it differs from the"^^ ^^Pwiment m that it creates a situ- 

Ml-/ar;» experiment and «- 

All purpoLful a„i dlSeTIs interaction, 

and haphazard ones “•’h'evations are opposed to random 

Dewey differentiates these twn t-' j r 
and experimental. The forw.*- • ^ * <5f experiences: empirical 

and acts unguided by insight- tb trial and error 

™io„ directed by an undLtodw !^^ obser- 

CTiterion for experimental enquirv^ conditions. In setting up a 

-£~g”rr;eoris ^a^ 
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.experiment is not a random activity but is directed by ideas arising 
from the needs of the problem introducing the active enquiry 
Sucli experiments naturally have certam causal hypothesis whic 
need to be tested and that raakcsthcmasociologicalcxpcnment 
TIic experimental comparisons may be of two varieties 
contemporaneous comparisons of effects m two groups, an 
chronological comparisons of effects ina single group , 

In other words, we can take two groups or two cases o ^ ’ 

introduce stimulus, the hypothetical cause, into one ,ust 

■t from the other, thereby producing a control Or J 

one object or group or cate and exannne ■« *oronghIy and dew 
mme all tts charaeter.st.cr, and then .ntrodnee a somnlns wh.ch 

‘'tS^.^Lnmor.s a hey to the entne 

It 13 essential for accuracy of conclusio ggj^^to establish is 

we cannot be certam that the conducted without good 

a real one Wlien an experiment has . ,s actually 

controls, we cannot know whether equally 

attributable to the hypothetica ° ^ would have 

uncontrolled factor ^e cannot tell whe*er^^ ^ 

been the same m .he absence of any one of the s.tna- 

created by ourselves g.vesns a 

t.onal factor wh.ch otherw.se we wo P , ^xpenment 

The first step .n “J,:'^:L“ efin..el, to be relevant 

.sto.dent.fythosefactotswh.charek ^ ^ U.orough 

to the specfle phenomenon bmng Jte ances shall 

acquasn^ee w..h SfO^fa^ro^mted For th-s reason ...s 
have been properly analy^ ^ j„,,„ssful use of 

notamedtod ofd.scovery a complete hnowW^ 

experrmental methods f P'”*^^ aPP'”^ L 

ofthemater.alstowh.c a . jy acquaintance w. i ^ j 

.he relevant fac-^^ of oasn^FO--"j 

indispensible I* ** * ? our action c\per .nsicht It 

functional also flows °5,r“^'"l,3sccl on filsc 


functional actions jjso flows out ol ernp.. ^ 

*.g“f‘““t “Pj'"„good ■■“'S';^‘V»Vomplev ■n.dbam.ng 

ofonr cho.ee depends on p 
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In the selection of fnetors for control, it would be advisable to 
select only those variables whidi could be subjected to measure- 
mmt. Attributes or traits cannot be easily measured and it is belter 
■ they are left out. W sort of ranking among factors is also desir- 
able in vim of their relative importance. Since innumerable 

onTvTh‘'"%”™ w ^-ttcntlon upon 

only those few which seem most important to us 

faiShr™el“n*''r“''''°' «•= 'hall make use of the 

or s imull^ “""“I 

Tla cefsbe 

gi~-rble '^^^^^ “""“h Here, the 

SItch™rind rr -I' “ *h' identifying by 

cannot be equalised Por taking care of those factors which 
pronnelofTc is the final guarantee that the 

"r 11 , 0 ^"™"''“’ “ -If-selccted one. 

a to74era experimentation is that many 

«hi7vhu 7r?ci “® 'oeial chang; 

intrSuC. ‘he impact of the slimtuT 

comparison largely eliminates the^'^Fw’’^ contemporaneous 

inics and so this viewnomr • duturbmg effect of social dyna- 

comparlsonofasingle^up o be preferred to chronological 

co!dTt'ion Vofmeh 7:: " another Imperative 

eesult between "he Z 7"“ r *>= differential 

o.rimde.estisacX“en7Sh"y;Xt7;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

maybringabouTch7n7iX*'^,7'' ™' another. Change in one 
prevent or retard change Oncc^th'”' “cP hmiher 
effect of their linkage !s^7d7t .5' customs and the 

of rerercnce for plannine anrf ^ preliminary frame 

Once this is realised, we can ^ I^ogranune of change, 

using known psychological nrnr '**" ‘ r ^mding changes through 
A knowledge of how f 7®“!'°“ “"d ieaming. 

different customs and peoples aJTX T J'" " “'ep-eted, how 
for predicting the effem of nron '"-related, provides us a basis 
A tliorough knowled7„~tSr”«". 

social organisation is another prere- 
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quisite for introducing projected change A social organisation 
consists of recognised groups of individuals who are accustomed to 
act together for certain purposes and who abide by certain codes 
of behaviour, howe\er, unconscious of these codes they may be 
The code consists of the rights and duties which the group expects 
Its members to abide by and which forms the basis for their cooper- 
ation Every society has some formal groupings so that formal 
organisation in terms of social stratification may exist There are 
informal organisations also Ainowledgemenf of such groupng 

may be of great significance m introducmg new ways 

Social organisation of any people, like culture o w ic i i 
part, constitutes an inter related whole Changes in one i 
will ha^c repercussions on others Their recognition » 
since existing channels of communication an ° 

stitute a starting point for the introduction o ^ 

nie nature of social organisation w.U Z 

establishing communication ^ jpellmg out of 

for channelising our energies m finU.er.ng ^ ^he 
cultural Iinlages and moppmg the social org 
the groundwork for solving the local leader, 

A new technique is always '""f'*®'' ^ 'the innovator 

extension agent, „ factor must be assessed 

IS a part of the situation and palliated with reference to 

The actions of the innovator ne conflict 

cultureofsocialorgamsationo t ep^ ^ ^^y 

or conformity with them people he is trying 

largely the result of his prestige in the existing 

to influence Local inno effective 

social system may prove esp^'"^^^ behaviour unless they 
The people do P”' *,ys do not sausfy The res- 
feel some need whieh the exish^ ^rrow new techniques or 
ponse to such a need ■» “ be understood that ^ed. 

forms of organisation He ^non might generate anta 

cannot be imposed j^nnmee can only be enco^- 

gomsm and resistance « phases of innovation process 

Led by people's InJ m the light of knowledge 

Devising means ol is a fundamental procedure in 

cf cultural and sh''" f „roieeted changes 
ensuring success 

Under our system Ol P 
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trative machinery is engaged in planning, parliciUarly in the im- 
plementation of the Plan There is no special part of the machmer) 
engaged m plannmg administration as distinct from general 
admmi^tntion, except for a number of staff units at different levels 
which are concerned primarily with the formulation of the various 
parts of the plan or of the whole Co ordinatcd plan It will, therefore, 
not be improper here to draw attention to certain features of our 
administrative svstem that vitaUy affects the achievements of our 
p annmg, and to the attitude of our planners to the question of 
the improvement of that system 

It ts true that in certain respects our administrative system has 
not been doing badlj and that there are some bright spots It may 
be considered tolerably efficient with some reservations even here- 
to iar as the haste functions of governments are concerned, law and 
ernmn collection, maintenance of means of communi- 

t I ° ^ public health system, etc , arc more or less, 

mahfn’ “ ""‘""'■“Ctory manner Of late, it has been 

ZeloLa of tasks, that have 
diTiSo™ of industrialisation and 

^f oeiew ^ * 1 ,' “ 'cciahstic pattern 

““■■e effictently, and it appears that this 
unless It is 1 ff ' 7 ' ' machinery cannot acquire 

Cbw^d w -d “Jess theLre 

marof n 7 ® ““Pe'cecc “tegrity of a good 

ftelsenee oFffi m 7. Poss.We Time is of 

population and 1 break the vicious circle of rising 

recounted freq^mlj md''thi:^'ir"'''lr*"'' 

Five Year Plans mentioned m all our 

these shortcomings I sha^Lve” 

them all once again Most or tN ”” tedium of listening to 
reform mentioned m the measures of admimstrative 

though, let me add, they nLer 

and scope of these r)ro^«#.,i ‘Whatever the extent 

part of our three nlam 1 v **^^7 'vere made an integral 

irrigation That is how they'h^d'^'^U “ 

IS that thc> actually did noi- treated My opinion 

uauy did not receive that attention .vhich otlier 
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schemes included in the plans did If there have been shortfalls 
and failures in implementation of the plan target, they have been 
only more pronounced in the field of administrative reform schemes 
Administrative reform hasbeen nobody’s child in particular J^ere 
are evaluations and reviews so far as implementation o p an 
schemes m otl.er areas are concerned, bnt hardly anything simJar 
m attempted, so far as I know, about schemes of administrative 

reform included in the plans 

I have tried to analyse the reasons for this situation, and I shall 
submit my analysis for your consideration 

I maintain, firsi, that the planners and those m he 

have not been bold and „ Ln some 

mmistrative reform, and have provided for i e . ^ 

tinkering here and there on a 

long established „ Ji a drLic break 

result whatsoever 'Dierc must b g S ^,5 jezdm 

from old patterns havcfailedtoattemptdueto 

m government and our planning big changes 

an etaggerated fear of mstab ly attempted m other areas 

misfire Considering the 

of our national life, '’“■X;^:,"meiiires of adminishalive 
My second point IS that implemented 

reform, incorporated m ^ mi of administrative chan 

properly die mode, of irrigation, or 

ges IS different from that of cl ^ ^ of produce of cottage 

f„ the use of fertilizers, or ■» *' mVo^eh, and in 
industries This may “P'’'" of administrative reform 

the amount of y, „f Lamport or public health 

when compared to that “f vary significant difference 

or power But I think noticed and recognised is tliat 

wh^ch has not yet been „„ admimstrator has to pmh 

hts lack of ‘“'‘^‘„ow and untried 
.approach to thmgs new 
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My third point is closely connected with the second. WTienevcr 
we decide in this country to try some new ideas and bold changes 
in the administrative system, we should not expect these new ideas 
to come from the administrators, particularly the older and the 
more experienced. The older and the more experienced sufTcr more 
acutely, from what Professor I.aski called the limitations of the 
expert, than the younger members of the bureaucracy. It is difficult 
for them to see the jungle instead of the trees. It is usually very 
difficult for them to think beyond the framework of the system 
of which they are an integral part. It would, therefore, be wrong 
if the administrator were to be looked upto as an innovator. 

Let me submit some positive suggestions also before I conclude. 

1 am for a radical simplification of procedure and that, I realise, 
■will not be possible unless we revise our concepts of ^c^dc^v, super- 
vision, and control. Here, I cannot help asking the question how 
much of the review and supervision provided for under the existing 
system is genuine, and how much of it is more or less a fraud on the 
tax-payer. Let us try a system with much fewer points of control 
and fewer levels in the bureaucratic hierarchy. This, I realise, will 
work only with a much stricter system of disciplinary action, 
than prevails at present, due partly to the hangover from the 
British period, and partly due to confused thinking about the rights 
and security of tenure of the civil servant and such things as due 
process of law and natural justice. Big changes along these lines will 
be impossible without a very substantial delegation of authority 
to men on the lower rungs of the ladder. For that, we must have 
men at the lower levels who can be trusted with the exercise of 
authority m a fair and competent manner. There will, ultimately, 
be the need for persons of a much higher calibre at the lowest 
levels of the administrative machinery. This brings us to a wide 
range of personnel problems. We have to keep in mind that ad- 
ministration is a kind of social engineering and the material 
of which the administrative apparatus is made, is as important as 
the design of the apparatus. So also is the quality of the ma terial 
on which the apparatm has to work. The cml servant operates in a 
given SQc^l and political environment which has a direct impact 
on Ills work and values. No consideration of the question of adminis- 
trative reform can ignore all thcsefactors. These factors createmany 
problems and pose many quesnons concerning the system of ad- 
ministratron. It is here that the social sciences can play a very 
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Significant role, a role much morcsignificant than theyhave, hither- 
to, placed in our countr> 

The socnl scientist should be of help in the solution of a large 
number of questions relating to the efficiency 6f the administrative 
s>-stcm Qjicstions of monlc, fraininir, public relations, internal 
rehtioiK (betuecn the superior and the subordinate) require the 
attention of the trained sociologist, social psychologist and antliro 
pologist Attitudes of the citizen and tlie very usual failure, on the 
part ofthe citizen, to identtfr his prirate interest with public in- 
terest, the need for greater stress on die social significance of in- 
dhidtial conduct ate matters of concern not only for 
scientists but for all educat.on.sts I hope this Sem.nar wt throw 
up some fttutful suggestions as to how die soctal sctenltsts may 
discharge bette. h.s obligation to sociew m this regari 

One more word before I tosh May I 
scientists eaplore the possibilities ° such an 

behaviourahst approach j, ,s an inter dtsci- 

It IS scientific 
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InlToducUon 

With the adoption of the resolution on socialism by the Indian 
Parliament, after the Avadi Session of the Indian National Congress, 
Socialism has become our national goal The Five Year Plans have 
been launched to reach this goal But no senous attempt has been 
made to present a programmatical outlmc of Indian Socialism, 
as well as the phases, in which it is to be implemented In tins note 
our aim is to present, m brief, the role that people should play in 
Indian planning 

Let us start, with the obvious sans people plannmg has no mean- 
ng One may legitimately argue that each of our plans hav e dev otcd 
some pages to the discussion of popular participation We submit 
that intention and fact are two different things With each successive 
plan, m spite of an emotional emphasis on people’s participation, 
the ehas been a dialectical alienation between the people and die 
plan This is not primarily a psychological phenomenon It is 
rooted in the prcvaihng economic situation characterised by rising 
prices and falling incomes of the proletariat (both urban and rural) 
and of the salanst This rise m prices, sometimes, is ascribed to the 
huge mvestments m heavy industries A plan, more so a socialist 
plan harmonizes the requuements of the present with those of 
the future therefore, the controversy about the development of 
producers’ goods versus consumers’ goods is an infantile exercise 
JSeither the peasants can be supplied fertilizers, pow er and modem 
a^icultural machinery nor the artisans the means of renovating 
tucir tools, machmery and equipment, without the development 
ofiron and steel, power and heavy chemicals So it is not ttie pattern 
of investment that has separated the people and the plan, but it is 
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speculators, as vreli as the 
the V''™’ 'he people to patuapate m 

a mot™'' T ofplatmtog, aud this generates 

tvation leading to innovation and social multiplier Conse- 
qucnttj, our planning has proceeded without the people, people 
ing defined as a category of conscious citizens having definite 
rights and obligations to the plans, as svell as the effective means 
to exercise their rights and fulfil their obligations 
Tins looks more tragic when we note that the strategy of Indian 
planning lies in the expansion of the public sector, State and 
co-operative enterprises, which will certainly bring a change m 
the property relations Thus ninety nine per cent of our population, 
the entire peasantry, the artisans, the small manufacturers, the 
trader and the middle classes — can be brought in the cooperative 
sector In the organised industrial sector, whether under public 
or private management, the trade unions, through the instrumen- 
tality of workers’ participation m management, can be the decisive 
factor in giving new economic and social content to our goal of 
Socialism Similarly, village panchayat if dmotraitcally adminis 
tered, can infuse a new sense of enthusiasm and belongingness m 
the countryside Thus the scope of Indian planningis quite com- 
prehensive from the viewpoint of Social revolution 

Co operattce Partsctpalion 

A Social Revolution starts in the minds of men, when they start 
identifying their interests with those of the country and the society 
This collective consciousness becomes a mafcrial force in the trans- 
forma tion of the society In India there is no such perspective before 
us, because our plans have made no attempt to convince the pea- 
sants that they cannot improve their employment and income 
opportunities as long as they do not have tlic means to modernise 
agriculture The means of modernizing agriculture requires larger 
holdings than nmetj per cent of Indian peas^ts have ’^c mam- 
land ratio in India can also be lmp^o^ed, if the boundaries are 

uppriMiiiiblyrenioved In shovt, the .atation of the pedant imd the 
countrv lies in CO operativisation From a case study of the co 
operas e farms m Poland, Gorman Democratic EepoliJie Oecho- 
slovatia and Knmamawe IiatedrawntheroBowmgpomts orgeneral 

mteresG generally been formed willi the 
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pioneering efTorts of group of political missionaries who have 
brought home the truth among the small peasants that their 
■salvation lies m marching on the road to cooperative farming 

(2) The initial opposition to cooperative farming has come from 
women and Kuhks 

(3) This has been overcome bv education, through scientific 
propaganda, and face to face persuasion ^Vlth all our efforts we 
could not get an^ evidence of force being applied 

(4) The state aid m the form of (u) supply of articles of agri- 
cultural inputs — improved seeds, fertilizers, irrigation facilities, 
etc , (b) establishment of Machine-Tractor-Stations, (f) meeting 
half of the initial costs, (rf) credit on easy terms, (e) supply of tech- 
nical know how and the maintenance of the secretary and the 
president at its own cost, (f) lower (than on peasant farms) rate, 
of taxation on co operativ es and various other wavs has c, no doubt, 
helped the cooperative farms and provided incentives to the 
peasants to jom them 

(5) But the real attraction has been the success of the co operative 
farm itself, reflected in, higher per hectare yield and the resultant 
higher income for the members 

(6) The redistribution of land has facilitated the formation of 
cooperative farms 

(7) Co operation has preceded consolidation (A reverse process, 
It may be argued, is certainly a hindrance to co operativ e farming) 

(8) The tangible success of the co operative farms has been, 
partly, because of the availability of modern machines on account 
of the establishment of the MTS 

(9) But mechanization has not led to any unemployment To 
the coTVtiary, it has given more leisure coupled with a higher (than 
before) degree of employment and income 

(10) This has been possible, because with the formation of a 
co-operative farm, the area is enlarged and, consequently, mixed 
■farming becomes easy and profitable Agriculture, horticulture, 
■sericulture, poultry and ammal husbandry provide more employ- 
ment than ever before The crop pattern also changes Farttung 
becomes increasingly intensive The emergence of such changes m 
the agricultural sector have tlicir employment generating effects 
•on the public works as well as educational and medical spheres 

(11) The Co operatue farming helps the nationalisation of 
trading in foodgrains — either through cooperatives or state pur- 
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chasing centres Tins Jjas regulated the movements of agricultural 
prices as well as the supply of foodgrams to the urban population 

(12) Cooperatives have accelerated a high rate of capital for- 
mation with die establishment of Basic (Reserve) Tund, which has 
cen essentially invested in agriculture, but it has its secondary 
cflecf on further industrialisation as it creates a Jiugc demand for 
fixed capital to be invested m agriculture (This again creates 
more employment) 

(13) Tile introduction of the Work-Daj Unit system has en- 
sured economic and social justice to the members, even if they 
have joined the cooperatne with small holdings 

(14) During a short period of their e^sistcnce the cooperatives 
have succeeded in giving to their members decent facilities under 
sodal security schemes, which was odierwisc unrhiniable 

(15) Similarly, the cooperative farms have provided increasing 
facilities for cultural activities which have broJten, for the first 
tune, the drudgery and monotony under which peasants haxehved 
for centuries 

(16) Lastly^, the cooperatives have been an excellent instrument 
of imparting education, three R’s technical and general — to the 
peasants This has enhanced ihcir skill, dexterity and has enligh- 
tened then outlook towards life and society 

The limited experience of cooperative farming m India is also- 
encouraging Let us cite the evidence collected by the group on. 
cooperative firming appointed by the Ministr) of Community 
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encouraging results, both, m terms of per acre Meld and 
profits 

Connected with the formation of the cooperate c farms is the 
question ^\^lat has motivated the peasants to join a cooperative 
farming society > The follmvmg types of motivations are revealed 
by the Survey (1) Some enthusiastic social \vorkers con\inccd 
of the benefits of the cooperative farming persuaded tlic peasants^ 
to cooperative farms (2) To avert conviction®, scarcitv of 
rice , underemployment (and the subsequent nccnial of low 
mcome ), shortage of labour supply 5, the damages caused by 
Kans (the wild deep-rooted grass*) , and floods’ (3) To take the 
u a vantage of improved methods of cultivation and cooperative 
mar eting®, mechanisation of agriculture®, consolidation**, and 
utilisation of affluent water of a local factory ** (4) Rchabib- 
^tion of depressed castes”, r>ots«®. Adtvasi'* (tribes) and re- 
fugees • (5) Inspired b> Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Gram Sarvo- 
T?r ’ Narendra Dev, Vice Chancellor, Lucknow 

Professor who held land**, a reading 

cambuL motivations are rcduceable to “Economic 

tHho oL l' cooporativo farming sooioties m India, 

the quality ofloadorship that can fulfil the task This leadership 

Zuoil r”’’ f 'f" '*■' “"d orgj- 

1 ke I "“P^^'tse farming, or social organisations 

pres “tTih'"“ 7’""'*'""’'= r— ™tkoftheLenlau At 
S0?e™4m“s ■" "’'““■•“d' or the leadership, as uell as in the 

IS Se la T"?* T *' °P cooperate e farming iS 

Soefeues^a ‘r ' S '■''P'"^ "'e formation of cooperafive 
Jiocieties, has become an obstacle to its speedj development 

PP M4^ Czmp on CoopcralKo Farnuno lol II ^c^vDdbl 1959, 
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It IS this approacli towards planning that will ensure die parti- 
cipation of peasants throngh cooperative m the formulatmynd 
.mplemcntaf on of our plans rvhrch rr.ll chunge the face of the 
countryside 

Zit S"ow It S‘r 

experiment imy be ^should be worked out 

1 Tlie industrial aspects of natron p 

in collaboration with tripa ■ ' pj^^ing Commission and no 
Conference) No ^ for the social 

legislation of the of organised labour gener- 

multiplict-.that the Xhis is one of the reasons 

ates m the economy of Trade Unions m her Plam 

why India has *7° emphasises a considerable 

The Third Five Year Han practices of Trade 

UmonsTsuiUhe c'ondit.ons’wh.cli have arisen and are emergm 

“ irr,r.=e 

radobservedaboutthremle^^^^ 

„ay change his Onm^' be some mean^ 

freedom of mov worker lAile i 

o lit and prop P , P^P^' 7™ the orC'"'’"'"’ 
efficiency. X^hood, or hy rmy other name the erg 

Association, Brom 
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may be known ** (p 67) It may be difficult to agree with the view 
regarding compulsory unionisation, but it is imperative that 
cv cry factory and office must have a trade union in the widest sense 
of the term— to protect the interest of the crapio) ces, as well as 
provide a democratic fonun for the realisation of the task assigned 
to It m a given plan This implies that not onI> m organised 
industries but also in educational, scientific and cultural institutions, 
there should be organised associations, at the apex of whicli should 
come the national executive 

3 The specific function of a Trade Union is to protect, safe- 
guard and improve the interest of the workers or employees 
The othei functions that have cmex^ed with the evolution of 
modem industrial society cannot supersede this function In 
centrally planned economics, however, the various functions 
of a Trade Union are treated as complementary and not con- 
flicting In the underdeveloped countries, which archav mg necessa- 
rily mixed economies with a predoounant role of the private sector 
m the initial years, the wage-bargaming function of the 
Trade Unions should be considered primary, and other func- 
tions secondary Tlie wage bargaining is not opposed to the 
under interests of the economy The Trade Unions can provide 
empirical verification of the view that the economy of 
high wages has basis m real life This is so when wage increases 
result in the reduction of strikes and increase m production Since 
the aim of planned economic development is to raise the standard 
of living of the people, the Trade Unions’ demand for a higher 
wage IS an aspect of fulfilling the objectives of planning An increase 
m a national production should be reflected in higher standard of 
living at the same time the rate of labour productivity must be 
still higher This principle generates not only adeguate incentive 
for higher production, but also keeps the rate of accumulation 
higher than the rate of consumption Thus it is clear as Mr David A 
Morse, Director General I L O has suggested in an address to 
the Netherlands School of Economics m Rotterdam (March 17, 
1964), that Trade Unions have to play a stronger role in the deter- 
mination of the distribution of national income 

4 While bargaining for wages in a factory the worker does not 
remam a cog m the machine It matters nothing to the seller of 
bricks whether these are to be used in building a palace or a sewer 
says Alfred Marshall but it matters a great deal to the seller 
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ofhbour Mliether or not the place m which it is to be done is a 
wholesome and pleasant one and svliether or not Ins associates 
will be such as he cares to have This line of thmkmghas developed 
furtlier, and now workei s are being heated as partners in the mdiis- 
h y Wliethcr it is the Whiteley Conncils of Great Britain, Co deter- 
mmation of Federal Germany or Workers Participation m the 
Management of the centiaUy planned economics he ivorker is 
being associated with the factory and 

admmistration of the industry In the developing connh e , the 
fulfilment of the industrial tragets wiU be grea h & 
compiehensive programme of associating the ^ wA pla^^^^ 

ning, Its i^rs foTdm reason that the Third 

IS enunciated and implemented It is l ,,,,,, „,e„s, on of the 

Five Year Plan of India aims at a pi<^ ^ 

sdieme of Joint Management oOTCi^j^^^^ del clops 

feature of industrial system u , u,-hK significant step in the 

workers participation framework of a 

adaptation of the pnvat » . . ijetwcen labour 

socialistic order It l^’^^n^demfnding and fa^ 

and management, create „b,eclive approach towards the 

tlie adoption on both sides of “ 

problem, of the industry alone For 

of an undertaking is not the a democratic basis, 

the peaceful evolution ofan eimnom y should 

It is essential that a woiker p P ^ an urgent need 

be accepted as a 1'“'^'“”'" ‘^ ,^„,|.mld arise from the svork.ng 

In course of time, management »dr«s^OT^ji^ uiob.lity m- 

rlass Itself This will greatly help m P 

grcdients of a /.^^lion of a«.rkers patlicipation m 

5 Theemergenceoftheimnl Committees, 
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Chemes They and make Z safe.f 

onditionsin variome W ^ workem ^ 

fie existing la\vs ^ the working ofsafetj 

measures and instruct them 
ife mctliods 
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6 In the underdeveloped countries the mdustnal labour is 
mainly drawn Irom the Milages Thcrrfcffe, the problem of adiust- 
ment, m the wider sense of the term , with a nc^v industrial environ- 
ment IS a matter of great importance for the worker It is against 
this background that the problems of eliminating illiteracy in- 
hygienic conditions, and monotony of life assume an importance 
This can be done by launching a comprehensjt c progiamme of 
welfare activities to impart education, create healthy conditions 
and provide medical and recreational facilities This implies that 
the Trade Unions should demand the opening of adequate luunber 
of kmdergaTtens, canteens, cvdiural halls and houses Thy should 
also parlicipate tn ikeir admimstTeiion As the industrial life gets 
more and more complex and the trade unions develop, the nature 
and scope ofthe welfare activities undertaken by the Trade Unions 

will be widened 

7 This IS pojsiblc when required levclsof htcracN and education 
are prevalent in the working class Therefore, the Trade Unions 
have a heavy responsibility m organising and implementing 
■workers’ education programmes, covering cultural, political 
and technical fields There is a growing demand from the workers, 
m the less developed areas, to know the three R’s Tlie Trade 
Unions can encourage the educated workers to assume the role 
of worker teachers The investment in workeis education is a 
direct investment for enhancing the productivity of the economy 
The technical efficiency of the workers helps them in effecting 
inventions which in turn leads to cost reduction This spread 
of general and technical education car be fully realised not only 
through the trade Union schools but also through regular seminars, 
sumraT camps and refresher courses and evening classes for the 
adults On such a condition of workers education, it would be 
possible to develop research institutes m important industrial 
centres where workers also may be engaged m researches on 
higher productivity, safety and other allied problems 

8 The various aspects regarding the nature, functions and 
role ofTrade Unions, hmted above, cannot be left unplanned m a 
planned economy One of the mechamsm for this ty pe of planning 
-and its successful execution is collective agreements between trade 
unions and the management for a specified period of time These 
agreements cover various aspects like wages, rate of production, cost- 
reduction productivity, profitability, socnl security, labour safety, 
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wclhre am! cultunl activities, ivorlers participation m management 
technical and orgmisatjonal juiprovements bonus, vvorkeis, 
tmning, v'crtical mobility, education, md the administration of 
workers’ technical schools The introduction and extension of 
collective agreements, benveen the Trade Union and Afanagement, 
f<ir mutually fulfilling the national economy and specially so in the 
developing countries uherc higher production is necessarv to 
achieve thcir avowed objectives of npid economic development 

education and Deielopmtnt 

In the preceding two sections the problem of the application of 
knowledge to production — agricultural as well as industrial — has 
beeniaised Tins takes us to the wider problem of the role of 
education in economte development Both Marx and Gnndhi have 
empliasised the ni"thod of knowing through doing But our immc 
diate interests is to invite the attention of this Seminar to the un 
precedented oppoi tunities that our planned economic development 
unfolds for taking knowledge to the farms and the factories and 
in this task our Universities and Research Institutes cannot be 
allowed to continue to live like ostriches In the centrally planned 
economies, the Academy of Sciences witli its branches In the re 
gions, provided a comprehensive machincrv for applied reseirch 
in various disciplines In India, increase m per acre >ield gap 
between Tgncultural and industrial growth role of agriculture m 
investment process of development agrarian and industrial 

problems village panch-vyats, trade unions rationalisation produc 

tmty, utilisation of surplus labour wiges m structure, uage policy, 
methods of wage payments, application of work day units, working 
of norms problems of state trading impact of mechanisation 
agricultural price policy, methods md levels of participation uti 
lisation of leisure bureaucracy under pfanmng, emerging social 
relations and social institutions are some of the problems on w hich 
researches cm neither be earned on in ivory towers, nor the rcsulw 
of researches on them can be left imintegrated into the economy 
Therefore, it is time to start an Indian Council of Science This 
Seminar will be playing a historic role tn esse it becomes a nucleus 
for the formation of U P Social Science Council This wih be i/m 
beginning of the beginning of Social Scientists’ parfiopati*^” m 
planning 



Emerging Patterns of Rural Leadership 

B. M Pande and P Jd. Jam 

An inipro\cmcnt of the socio economic conditions in a predo- 
minantly agricultural country like India presupposes a strong foun- 
dation of rural l^iders who can shoulder increasing responsibi- 
lities 

The question arises as to how this leadership will emerge — 
leaders do not appear spontaneously Unless clTorts arc made to 
create favourable conditions for the growth of proper leadership. 
It IS unlikely that leadership needed at this hour would come forth 
One such effort has rcccnily been made Under Panclta>aii Rsj, 
a network of democratic institutions from the village upwards has 
come into existence Tlie system provides for a natural method 
for the selection of leaders, a grotmd for their training and a con- 
tinuous flow of leadership from the grassroots upto the apex So 
perhaps the example of Panchajati Raj in context of emerging 
patterns of rural leadership may be studied with advantage as a 
case in point 


Slmclural Bases of Rural Leadership 

The framework for the new rural leadership structure has been 
krj tb*. WiftneesritTA YOTidrrscyat, Kseberra SamtMt 
and Zila Panshad Acts Village Pancha^'at consisting of Pradlian 
(President) and Panclies (Members) are directly elected by tlie 
Gaon Sabha (village assembly) on the basis of adult franchise 
Elections to the Ksehetra Samitis and Zila Panshads are held 
mdircaly, i e by the Pradhans and otlier co opted members to the 
KschetraSamitisandby the Pramukhs and other co-opted members 
to the Zila Panshads respectively* This has opened avenues for 


*Accordmgio U P Panchayat lUi andKichetra Samm aodZiIa Panshad 
Aciva Papehayat is formed over a viUage or group of villages Ivschelra Sarmti 

attre block levclandZila Panshad at the djsinct level 
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leltlcrship, not onlj to the rural elite but even to the sirnll cidn- 
ntors, irtisans, ;oungcr age group, lower caste persons and eon- 
structive workers* 


raslf Dijfmnhals and Ptmdigiil Pasttums 

\ncorim« to available data in buinpur district ofOttar Prade-h 
theie are twenty blocks The majority of population in this district 
rtitarof Brahmins followed bt Thakurs But Altirs and Ktinm. 
combined together in influencing the election of Gaon Panchat tts 
m favour of the persons of their caste group In the beginning 

Ir ^emocrate eraf Brahmins and Thakurs used to get elected to 
various offices according to their rcspeCite strength m a piitieuh. 

u the caste sentiments on Miclv oci v>ih u< 

NCX'^ndKiirmishavetakenclucrromthcseeaste, iiulfoia-eil 
a Ztw to fight eiccttons Latelj they captuted -s utiii, „s ,,i,ltt 
a ""■'y |j ,5 out of twent) Eight positions went to 

positions of Thakurs No other lontnntnltj 

Brahmins an Another inteicstiiig rettine Is that 

could captu . 4 are reputed fieedom fighleis null ion. 

out of 20 P«™^s c"I) 
structive social workers aim 

big data from Ghoshi block orAranigithtlitllh I In 

Another at Pradliatts ofO, lui, P „„ h,t> nlt, 

Uttar Pra . ^ landlords, 24 arc those who Inhilig to the 
eke maTo'rn ofelec.ora.es 7 belong t„ t il|„p„';i hh .10 
castes oft > arc persons heloiigmg , 1 ,, |„u|,waiil 

leadership of small holdings, }) jxk joiuig Kiioliil luid 

classes ^n ^ ^rc those cnjo>ing lu jnlltj limd „„nr>, 

^:e'mrr:-ta.us.n 
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thro%\'n up by Community development programme and other 
social worlvC'S have been elected to these bodies defeating their 
rivals who are supposed to be the tradition-'l leaders in the rural 
society Certainly their number is few, but it is hoped that m a 
rigid type of working of socio economic dev cloproent programme 
m Panchay’ati Raj, a widely recognised and functionally organised 
leadership will gradually emerge Even the potentially talented 
traditional leaders whom if we can train and instil m them a v oca- 
tional efilciency and scientific outlook, can turn to be the useful 
leaders in the wake of technological and other social change 
that IS taking place in our society 


Education and Age Distribution 

In Kanpur district of which an example has been given earher. 
It will be known as contrary to the general belief that only village 
ciders and headmen could lead rural communities and leaders 
coming to grip the Panchayati Raj institutions are illiterate, >ouiig 
and educated leadership is coming 

Table I denotes the age group of Pradhans and Pramukhs in 
Mangalpur Nyaya Panchayat circle and Kanpur district 
Table t 

SHO^VING PRADHANS AND PRAMUKHS BELOW AND ABOVE 
THIR TV FIVE YEARS 

PTadfiamfPramuyhj Pradhans ( 

^ameofeirtlt below Pramuk/u Total 

^jears above 35jears 

1 Nyaya Panchayat Ksehetra 3 7 10 

Mangalpur (Jhiajhare block) 

2 Kanpur district 6 14 20 

Table 2 denotes the classification of Pradhans and Pramukhs, 
accordmg to their educational qualifications m the same circles 


Table 2 

Showing EDUCATioNi ^ qualifications of pradhans 
AND PRAMUKHS 


Edtieaiional qualtjuattgns 


1 Gradual'^ 

2 Intermediale 

3 High School 

4 Below High School 

5 Illiterate 


Ae of l^adhamJPramukhs J\o of Pramtikhstn 
^angatpur arete Panpur distnct 
{JhmjkaTO bfoeJt) 


1 4 

2 6 

ml 3 

4 7 

3 


till 
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OlffmnUal Tfmts of Eltdtd Ltaiirs 
The Icadersh.p pattern evolved hat aho eertam charactensfc 
ftatares Man; office bearers (statutory leaders) do not understand 
the principles underljing Panchayati Raj and democracy There 
IS a between precept and practice The; preach the local people 
to obsene certain new practices but they thcmseJves do not ob- 
senc many of them mat Evelyn Wood had said m I960 still 
holds good in many parts of the country “A would be or putative 
leader who offers counsel or who gives orders calling for a new 
practice or i changed practice on the part of his fellow villagers, 
will not be taken seriously for long unless iic himself and his family 
follow consistently the changes required ” * 


E^iccptions are also there Many Pradhans with their members 
first pledged to adopt improved agricultural practices and there 
aftei , they had taken tlie task to spread the message to iheir fellow 
vilhgers Village Panchayat Mohakampur of Afecrut district 
has done commendable work to saturate most of the agricultural 
improved practices like green manuring and U P method of 
wheat cultivation m its area 

There arc various leaders who only on account of the prestige 
issue hav e contested the elections, although they do not possess tlie 
qualities of a detelopmentand democratic leader In the process of 
decision making and even execution the parties make minor things 
as tlieir prestige points Lack of civil consciousness or a charac- 
teristic leadership, sometimes, gives birth to the clement of autho- 
ritarianism in the rural leadership Except a few patent sub-lead- 
ers, the members of the executive in the Panchajati Raj institu- 
tions® are kept aloof in the decision making i« camera As a matter 
of fact, leadership m Panchayati Raj is a group mecliamsm which 
could be understood as a social process in which all members of tlic 
group and all shades of opinion arc equally represented in the 
making of collaborative decisions Leadership is not to be thought 
of as the functions of one man, saj. Pradhan or Pramdeh hut more 
than one individual on different occasions The more diffused 
the leadership becomes, the hcalthici and stronger is the insamtion 
It would appear that during a paiticulxr term of Panchajnt, 

Raj unit certain good work has been done due to the mitiatneand 


Pnitrrns «f MilAw Rural Jitdiii paper contribut^ by 

rv/rSwo<5andpXh^»» Pari and Tinker, rdilrd book 

^e&aUruUtuUorutnMia.P 390, Oxford VaneanyTitv J9G0 
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encouragement given by the Pradhan, but with the change of 
leadership during the next term, the dc\-elopmcnt programme 
was not found to make much hcadw'ay. Tlicrc may be two reasons 
for the same. One that felt needs of the village people tverc met 
witli and another which seems to be more important is that there 
remained a lack of effective programme of action in the former 
term and the transformation of the process of leadership could not 
take place properly. 



Training of Village Leaders 


S At Pande 

India since its independence was engaged in a big battle of 
fighting against poverty, disease, illiteracy and unemployment in 
the country It had seen two Five Year Plans gone through success 
fully and had entered the third one Community Development 
formed an integral part of the five year plans with the objectives 
of transforming the social and economic life of the villages Pan- 
chayati Raj came in to ensure cflcctjve association of the people 
with the Community Development Programme and make it a 
people’s movement 

With the five year plans in general and Community Develop 
ment in particular the life in the villages pulsated with new hopes, 
promises and determinations Panchayati Raj broughtin its wake 
the necessary requisite to strengthen the foundations ofparhamen 
tary democracy 

Obviously It means training tlie rural masses to rise to the ex- 
pectations of the country If democracy has to be successful in India 
j t IS but imperative that good leadership has to merge m our villages 
Successful operation of the deniocratic principles depends solely 
upon the purposeful participation by the individinl citizen in the 
affairs of his country in hiS personal capacitj and also as a member 
of his commimity What is actually required m the villages and m 
the constructive programme is the quality of leadership and not the 
quantity of leadership The need for intelligent \iIJagc leadership 
IS as essential and important for progress in our rural areas as the 
emergence of leaders 

Leadership DeftntUon 

This brings us lo the question what js leadership’ It has been 
defined in many «-aj7. Tead sap, “Leidcrship is the activit> 

m 
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of influencing people to cooperate towards some goal whtcli they 
come to find desirable ” Bernard defines leadership as an> person 
Vkho IS more than ordinarily efficient m carrying psychological 
stimuli to others and is thus effective in conditioning collective 
response Yet another definition says that leadership is a process 
of mutual s imulation which by successful interplay of relevant 
individual differences controls human energy m the pursuit of a 
common cause Tor our purpose in community organisation it vv ould 
suffice to say that a leader is one who is able to see ahead of the 
rest, who is able to plan and enlist others m the programme \Vc 
should acknowledge therefore that leadership of rural group is a 
product of group life and that it does not exist independently of a 
group This would mean two very important things 

1 That the villagers should be trained to develop the spirit 
of self help, sense of self respect, initiative and a capacity for 
cooperation and joint workmg with their fellow men for the 
common good 

2 That they should be able to manage their affairs competently 
with such guidance and help as is required from above, 
but with as little of authoritarian direction as possible 

Leadership Location 

This takes us to another important question that of location 
of good Village leaders There is already a set of leader* m the vill 
ages in the form of the elected representatives and office bearers 
of Panchayati Raj institutions These are the formal types having 
come through constitutional procedures But there js a large variety 
of others who could be the desired type, for the programme 
of rural reconstruction There arc those who are interested m 
learning new techniques and improved methods of production 
hlany of them arc such as would take up to new ways without much 
resistance Such persons couldultimately act as demonstration unit 
and serve as good communication media for the spread of new ideas 
These can be termed as the Functional Leaders Each of them could 
have a specialised branch of activity say m the field of agriculture, 
poultry, youth work, sanitation and so on There are others who arc 
good simple, unsophisticated matured persons not interested m 
personal publicity but deeply concerned about the welfare of the 
community of which they are a part of They have a reputation 
or honesty and justice These arc the types that can act a* a friend, 
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ph.loscpher and pndn d.e ullage people A thrd category .s 
Ae dommatmg type who has the oapachy to see things thLgh 
gcncr'illy^comes from a higher econonijc strati of the viilaec 
and does commind respect of quite a good section of the village 
population Sucli Jc ders could be of great benefit for commiuii 
ty works ^ et there are others nho ire leaders of caste and 
occupational groups 

One can s.ezc these Mnous types through diffeient methods such 
as by mdividinl contacts, meeting them in group discussions and 
tneetmgs, seeing them at work in villige functions rehgtous cere 
monies, marriages, kitbas Jceertans or m such emergent situations 
as floods, fires and the like 


Leadership Moluation 

With the multiplicity of various types of leaders m die Milage 
the problem is that of sublimating the emotions of village leader- 
ship of all types for the service of the village community and thus 
put a check upon the evils of the traditional leidership While 
encouragement of the right type is necessary, conflict has to be 
avoided It can be done if proper training is imparted, all find 
scope for work and each one gets a recognition for good tvork 
from the society 

Community Development has taken upon itself the onerous 
duty of mobilising people’s participation and helping emerge the 
right type ofleadcrship m the villages This great task is sought 
to be promoted through Panchayati Raj It has to meet the new 
challenges of the situation Naturally it has to prepare the rural 
masses to stand firm to the test Never before was there a need, so 
great, to tram the people as if is now The framing programme 
for the village leaders has fo be properly oriented to meet the re- 
quirements of die present emergency of food crisis 

Rxpmences in Leadership Training 

In the pisf many experiments have been tried m the feld 
of training of village leaders These range from the integrated 
camps of 1 week’s duration to one day camp of Khanf/I^ibi 
campaign cum Gaon Sibhi mcctmg and from village and block 
level camps to institutional camps at tliePanchayati Raj 
Centres ^Vc started with the integrated training camps m w iich au 
aspects of Community Development Programme were dealt with. 
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during a period of seven day’s In the early phase of the programme 
these camps proved \cry’ successful as these scr\cd the primary 
purpose of acquainting the village people with the objectives and 
content of Community Development Programme These were also 
helpful m enlisting the participation of the people But this could 
cater to a very minor fraction of the entire adult population of the 
area Moreover this helped only m preparing general purpose 
leaders, if at all 


With the special emphasis on agricultural production came the 
scheme of training gram sahayaks A three day’s training pro- 
gramme as worked out to tram the village people — good farmers, 
inembers of gaon panchayat, office bearers of cooperatives, in 
the improved methods of agriculture With the launching of Kharif 
and Rabi campaigns these camps were further intensified to con- 
centrate on agricultural production -programmes This led to 
the idea of holding of functional leaders camps with the objectives 
of training people m the particular field of their interest Agricul- 
ure being the mainstay, the need continues to tram every farmer 
m the improved techniques of agriculture 
^ong with this scheme emphasis was also given on training 
unc lona eaders in other fields such as programme for youth, 
women and artisans 


Trammg Pmptcliu 

W.th the emerpt s.tuat.on prevailing m the country our train- 
ing programme for village leaders has to add to itself the ne.v 
.V ° equipping our village communities with the where- 
Tfmref.rf "f *■= '>''■""'“'■3 product.ou for thecountry 

to r '>'■ geowmg population we need 

L oelr'' <■> Itep eontiLed motivation of 

the people ^^c need mass education 

puTmto'ope'mtion"!! hmwv?^*'”' *“ 

production and (i) Mas, edueat'ioiT 

eaualk ' 1 ^Vhile both the aspects arc 

first for which the Co' '' 3““ however, to be paid to the 

van Rai Institution*^ n""’' ^development agency and Pancha- 

Trammv orov/ eatrying these programmes through 

education wiU hl^cTh production and mas, 

tion will have to be organized at all the levels-viUage, block. 
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district and state We are mostlir concerned wth the programme in 
the Community Development blocks where we have the renmsite 
number of potential leaders, readily available In fact the workers 
in Community Development block arc only concerned with the 
local leadership 


In all these block level camps it will be very necessary to dwell 
at lengtii on the roles the leaders are expected to play, and the 
speafiejobs they are required to perforin Often the term ‘Leader’ 
has come to mean only those who ask others to do the job and keep 
their hands imsoiled They only belie\e in giving commands to 
their followers For the purpose of rural reconstruction what is 
required is a ‘Worker Leader* i c one who works while he leads 
and leads while he ivorks A happy relationship has to be established 
between the leaders and those that arc led Hence during the 
cour e of training a practical scheme of working should be chalked 
out indicating the items of work and a pattern and method of 
implementing the ivorks 

Similarly, camps will have to be organised for the youth leaders 
and mahili clubs at the block level The emphasis ivill be again 
on agriculture production with a varying degree While we may 
emphasize on kitchen gardening, poultry keeping for youth dubs 
we shall deal in detail on composting mterculture operations, 
selection of good seed for mahila dubs For the^e t\vo types we may 
pay emphasis on mass education Lady members of Panchajat 
Samiti and Chairman of Welfare sub committee will have to be 
associated with these camps 
Likewise, camps may be organised in the village for the members 
of youth clubs, for boys and girls Here again the olHctal agency 
and the Sarpanch and Chairman of tlic Panchayat sub committees 
should jointly run the village camj5s The contents and the method 
of conducting the camps would be almost the same, as described 
earlier But there will be one difference m the sense, that specific 
purpose camps wii’f have to be organised since die namber of j oyfA 
clubs per V L W circle will be greater and each one mil hive a 
specified job to perform For instance one camp may focus on agri- 
culture production, two may be interested in mass education, the 
other may be responsible for recreational activities nlule the fifth 
one may take upon itself the job of promoting rural libraries 
Should this contingency arise we should be prepared to organise 
such different types of camps as would setae their particuhr m- 
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‘ nurbt“ 

available ^ alternative interest camps be 

pumost's''and V'"'‘ programmes for specilic 

AaTe erv al b f'!. '« ■'« Wt 

implememeT™,!? “"'”“"■<7 "orks that are planned and 

Training is mean "* *’'"'^““’8 *•>= entire community 

a.rx\“ ra^etirnf •“ °P"- 

one IS useless without die o^er ^ 

po^lTtir™lf'hrvrbtnSuUv"'“''°i '" 7 °" 

of upliftment nf tN#. i cinplo>cd m the noble task 

..meifood™;. ■» Ire real need of the 

The l7.. “““-'hrough which we are passing 

(ollow-up and mOTmon' f”'*’ “ '“Portant question of close 

role which "he officTmaeh"“"''r " 

" 0 . repeat the S 

What has been said in nre a *“*'"*' means with the ends 

th.ng.lrc^i“‘rull‘y" mLTt^UeTg?'"””'"" 

^rni.i that Eme,g,f„ Dtsmawn, 

for training n anics of locating good leader 

incentucsfor lcadmhm**''^l'*“'' motnations and 

* What should be the strLt”'"’ disseminated’ 

schemes^ organisation of training 

(0 Peripatetic or mst.tuuonal 
{tt) t^overnmental or Univ,.r... 

(m) Very short duration medium "rf '’oluntary agencies 

('») ^non- block of timeoratmt °r '“ng duration 

lunc or at interspersed intervals 



Additional Changes and Leadership Trends 

A Village Study 

R. V Ramaknskna 

Saramau is one of the five villages taken up by the Orientation 
and Study Centre, Bakshi Ka-Talab for intensive srork under the 
5 villages scheme 

The scope of the present study is to 

Cl) Trace tlie changes in the attitude of the people of Saramau, 
during the course of about a year, against the background 
in which the work was taken up 
(ii) A study of the leadership patterns m (he village 

InfoTmaUon About the Vtllcges 

Saramau village is about a mile from the main highuay 
connecting Lucknow with Sitapur It is about 2 1/2 miles from the 
Bakshi Ka Talab Raihva> Station 
Sanmau is m Bakshi Ka Talab Block which was allotted in the 
year 1954 Ztisoneof the ibur villages m Rampur Sada Panchayat 
Tlie village Iiad some impact of the Community Development 
programme fiom the Granjsevak Training Centre, e tabhslied in 
1952, at Indaunbigh, wliicli is 2 furlongs from Saramau Tlie 
Gramsevak Training Centre, is one of the premier institutions to 
rraur trsterciioiT wuricrs'nr nVecotsnVry; aitif cAiYri'cg’vSVc'ibvw* JJ jeia*? 

a cluster of traminginstifutionshavedcicloped around it c^itcnding 
upto Saramau In view of the development of the v’ariom training 
institutions and activities taken up by the Dc% elopment Block, 
a number of amenities arc available, witfun a short distance of 
Saramau by ivay of a Primary Health Centre, Veierimrj Hospital 
Post Office, Seed Store, etc The village ts well connected b> Uic 
road leading to the cluster of traimng institutions 
167 
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The following arc details of area, population, cropping pattern, 
etc of the village 


Population 

265 


Tamilies 

, 46 


Agriculture 

Cultivable area 

185 00 

acres 

Cultivated area 

I8I 20 

»> 

Double cropped area 

137 24 

»> 

Cultivated fallow 

4 60 

n 

Uncultivable fallow 

3 10 

>> 

Garden Land 

10 15 


Irrigable area 

185 00 


Cattle Wealth 

Cows 

65 


Buffaloes 

91 


Bullocks 

68 



There are five representatives from this village in the Rampur 
Sada Panchayat 

J?«rtsons/or 5<iramau for Work Under the 5 Villages Scheme 

Previous experience of work in Saramau had shown that this 
village w'ould be most difficult for work in view of the apathy of the 
people The Block staff and other people who had worked there 
before, considered Saramau to be a problem village The situation 
was challenging and the Orientation and Study Centre thought 
that It would be m the fimess of things to work in such a challenging 
situation and bring round the people so that they could develop 
a positive approach and make best use of the programmes extended 
by the Block agency which was located so near the village Successful 
work in this village was expected to establish the fact that the right 
type of extension approach would not fail to bring about results 

Progress of Work and Attitudmal Changes 
Work started in this village in the middle of September, 1962 
Even before this some members of the staff of the Orientation and 
Study Centre had made a number of approach to the village 
The ivTiter was able to get valuable information about the village 
from them The Block authorities were contacted as a first step 
to collect backgroimd informattoii regarding the village by way of 
basic data, pTOgrammes so far implemented in the village, names 
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of the members of the Panchayat from this village, and the ex- 
perience of the Block staff of working in the village 

After collecting as much information as possible regarding tlie 
village, initial visits were made to get aquainted with the people 
During the first few visits no one paid any particular attention to tlm 
svnter Attempts made by the writer to introduce ‘■■““•f 

involve the people in some discussion met with no success 'me 

roDle seemL to be most disinterested Even the members of the 
people seemeu lu u who was said to be an 

panchayat were not responsive Panchavat 

influential ^re to^alk with the writer even 

“wmlfes The other member said that they were ser, 

busy to discuss ^ people of the village 

The writer then tried to pp ,o the O & S C hostels 

through Baijna* '™‘/“?’„e'afby Baijnalh was very helpful 
and to the rcsidenti , .Le meet a few people among whom 

andasaresultthewj^^^wtablem”^^^^^^ 

Bhagwan Dm, membe l,eld with the people 

^h^frrr^te "rroin. -t emerged out of these 
discussions 

, The people had deep seated grievance against the Pradhm 

(a) he never visited the wUag Panchayat funds for 

(>) a suspicion that he 

self interests ,|,3n „ democratic leader, and 

S he Td^ot helped thepeople m the completion of llie 

pavement and culvert 

„..i wnpriallv the Gram Scvik, never \ isiicd 
the^tdIagc'''noT were ’the problems of the village given any 
»rt hv the Block 

attention ’ O and S C buildings, staff quarteis, 

3 The land on acquired b) the Gosernment, and 

e,c , were bui ^,j]age had been deprived 

,o that ''“'"“%J„;,AeId.ood 

of the substantial benefit to tlie Mllaye l,y 

4 There had notbeen y ^ ^ 

,he *'’'l^“i,and%mp m the viUage had not been rep ihed 

SO near -t* 
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even after the people had agreed to pay for it Work on the 
pavement in the village and a culvert had not been comple- 

visiT*Il neighbouring training centres used to 

wort. ^ ®0en for colleeting information though no 

work was done in the viUage as a result of it Sometimes the 

muk ,I “Ueetion of data by the trainees would 

result m the acquisition of more hnd 

Panchay.'it were not interested m 
like of the PraZn""® ^.s- 

no. com?m, ' '”>'= Coopera, iv e did 

P°U f-nds returned to die 

people Kewal was one of die sufferers 

The people seemed to . 'nipormnt in the village 

people seemed to be more individualistic 

nefdTr^reguUraurr '■> »'' People the 

that all decisions are taten meetings to ensure 

point m suspecting p ju Presence and that there was no 
need of thX^hLa, p/l r"'’'’ >>7 them Ihe 

explained to the peonlp Tt, ^ working, and its usefulness was 
participants also was 

bring the''S'hTn"'sri'M” *nt « would be better to 

Khurd, about 10 furionesfro'^r^ Singh, who lives in Deoria 
was brought so that vilkgcrs ?'^"““'*°tboviUage ThePradhan 
be able to meet at one place “ftbo Panchajat would 

on common problems On tb a could be some discussions 

It rained heavily and nnn^ r Pradhan came to Saramau 

Pradhan though he turned up to meet the 

whose house we were sittinsr them Kewal, in front of 
requests The other Panrbr “ mspite of repeated 

invitations were issued to Kmva7-[!!a”nL C" 'be same day 

to attend the meeting of the Act requesting them 

tbe next daj Kewal refused to i^!? °f 'bn 5 villages 

receive the invitation at first but, 
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after much perruas.on at the time of our departure from the vdlage, 
^tooK the letter very reluctantly 

Keirtl and Bhagtrandin attended the meeting of the Action 
Committee the next day The details of the 3 village scheme were 
evpiuincd in the meeting Ketval and Bhagwan Dm did not parti 
cipatc in the discussions But they agreed that informal meetings 
could be organised in the village provided the Pradhan would 
attend It was also decided to start a literacy class for the village 
adults from 2nd October, 1962 
The Pradhan made two visits to the village and there were heated 
arguments regarding the shortcomings of the Pradhan and the 
Block agency The meetings provided an opportunity for the release 
of their pent up grievances At the end of the meetings the writer 
requested the people and the Pradhan to forget their past differences 
and to work for the interest of the village The fbllowins important 
decisions were made 


(0 a meeting of the Panchayat should be convened at the 
earliest, 

(m) that the five members of the Panchayat would attend the 
Panchayac meetings regularly, 

(ill) previous papers of the Panchayat relating to the acquisition 
oCland by the O and S C construction at pavement and 
culvert may be discussed 

(iz') the financial position of the panchayat may be discussed 
The literacy class was inaugurated on October 2, 1962 

Sri Nankau Prasad, a resident of Saraitiau and a teacher in one 
of the pnmiry schools nearby, agreed to conduct the cIis es 
In addition to the 22 idults who enrolled themselves for the class, 
a number of children from the village, between the age groups C 12 
also started attending classes In order to keep these ciuldren 
engaged a Bal Mnngal Dal was also organised The htcracj class 
continued for about four weeks when Sri Nankau Prasad was tram 
ferred to a new school 12 miles away He had to lea% c Saramau to 
have lus headquarter at his place of work The M mgd Dil, 
however, continued to function Tlie members orgai iscd gimcs in 
the Village,, and grew vegetables in a common plot of land Uhilc 
die litcrac) class and the Bal Mangal Dal were of great help m 
establishing better contact with the people ofSanmau die villagers 
/ere sore at the abrupt closing down of the literacy class 
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During this period the proposed Panchayat meetings were held 
and all the problems of the people were discussed On examining of 
the concerned papers it teas found that the sillagcrs also shared 
msponsibihty for the incomplete work on the pavement and culv ert 
he bricks Aat were sent by the Pradhan to the village for this ivork 
some months back were pilfered by the people in sLll quantities 
Tmistr ""T"" ofhesame now The Pradhan also had made 

lesson ™ One important 

essential th ''■=P^““<-->fves ofSaramau was that it was 

«sen„al for them to attend Panchayat meetings 1 hough the 

the mSiber's 'rl* 'T "'T"* **'' P‘"'POse of conducting 
regarT„?theiirr "r P^hhayats, the position 

of the Pradhar ho P^'™™* and culvert, their suspicion 

Pradhan aKoT I u --I « <hat .he 

.he Pradhan TaTm v's ^ Since dien 

nteetings are regularly attended Panchayat 

fourth week of December with thlTr 

to enable the oeonl.^ i ®^®*P®^^st‘tn'inandBhagwanDin 

India Radio. s:“fi;:‘:rho^“^“^ 

cast, detailed discussinn« u ^'^cry night After the broad- 

C D Program^ rir'' 

of the Chinese attack and'^dlc'^ '"t'**' the background 

through V V F and D L B I u' 
of the Panchayat were heW «,!, period two meetings 

organisation for the V V F programme for the 

representatives of Saraman rr^JT ^ f" ® '^as discussed The 
the programmes m .r=Xge™Ther;i"L™‘^”“'-'Sarding 
for a month and dunn? thi« « j l listening forum continued 

friendly relationship «tablish 

was evident from their talk tV, ^ of the community As 

'vrilcr was no, there to trr! ^”'’ ''".! begun m feel that the 

real interest in the svelfare a[,h “"" 7 )^ “"d go back, but he had 
and then L B were P”P''' “I village The V V F 

nnd the people of the vdlalrai^d 2 M ' 

mony Bhagwan Dm was the’l a '*‘‘.1™ took part in the cere- 
full responsibility ' °I 'h's function having taken 
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With the creation of a congenial atmosphere, it was considered 
that the time svas npe to take up some specific programmes to 
increase production m the village Response of the villagers for the 
said programme and the Khanf programme m 1963 was very en 
couraging Familywise production programmes were prepared 
and \cry good results were obtained by people who used fertilizer 
during the kharif Season One of the cultivators Lasa Dm, who 
has a bigger holding, was persuaded to plant sugarcane The very 
good crop he has got had made him decide on expansion of area 
under sugarcane A Balbadi was established in the village witli die 
help of the Block authorities Accommodation has been provided to 
house the Balbadi by Bhagwandm 
A new Gram Sevak has been working m this village for the last 
four months He has been taking intense interest in the work of the 
village, and the people hke him They feel that for the first time, 
after many years, the Block has posted t sincere and sympathetic 
worker in their village 

While the agriculture programme is keeping pace with the 
changing attitudes of the people, it has since been decided tliat the 
unfinished work of the pavement and the culvert could be taken up 
for completion this year This was decided in a meeting of the 
villagers which was attended by the Pradhan While the cost of 
material and skilled labour would be met out of Panchayat funds, 
transport and unskilled labour would be provided b> the people 
of the vilJige 

Encouraged by the increasing response of thcpeople the following 
three programmes were taken up for 100 percent samrition in the 
villages 

(i) 100 per cent saturation with improved wheat seed 
(ii) 1 00 per cent enrolment of children of school going age m the 
Primary School nearby 
(lit) 100 per cent enrolment in the Bilbadi 

Hie villagers meet the writer often at iiis residence and the 
office to discuss their problems 

TJie change m attitude m the villagers is attributed to tlte 
following factors 

(,) Tlic visits ofihe Pradhan to the village to meet the people 

and discuss their problems 
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(it) A realisation of the need for attending Panchaj-at meeting 
and Its usefulness to the village as a whole. 

(w) Tlic realisation that the incomplete pavement and culvert 
peoples own lack of initiative. 

(le) The presence of a worker whose welfare of the people was 
realised and recognised. 

(v) Presence of a good Gram Scv.ak in the area to help the people. 


LEADEasiiip Pattern in Sara.mau 
^ indicated earlier in this study, one of the chief problems of 

Ldfvint rd h -1^'" “ •“ possibilities for in- 

as "Lti^a “? P^P" •yP' ofl^dership in the viUage 

T„ he n P'-<=-.''<=qu.sitc for the success of his work. 

PanetavatS “ “^bers of the 

people of the villle «'>“<ion it was found that the 
LneX uneoneTneTr”^^ individualistic in their viewT, were 
and :z ^P^-^ around ’them, 

Ittookussomt»Tnftr.«** • of any person or persons, 

village and get familiar ^ reasonable lapport in tlie 

now become a little bit situation has 


4e leader.MowL*pa,t°er„’.'“'''"'’‘P ''“*‘‘8= °f 

if^ their economk*statm*De°"" °y‘' P'='""'’"" b't^ase 

etc., are imoortant rar,e ’ P rsonahty, special prestige factors 

ai%?x:rpr„~' p— 

(*V) One peculiar feature dominating role, 

there is any one in the v:ii people do not admit that 

But there is a general t ^ influences their actions, 
fall in line 

way acknow cdsiuE this , J”P 2. without in any 

iofelority complex due to an 

ship. ™P‘" “"‘i ""wilUuguess to accept any leader- 
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In order to get n clearer picture of the leadership in the village 
and individual study of die leaders of the village recognised b, L 
has been attempted along with a sociogiam to show the relationship 
ol the recognised leaders amongst themselves and the nature of 
their relationship with others who are important because of some 
personal c/iaractenstics 


Kewal 

He IS a member of the Pandnyat and by far fhe ncliest man m 
the village He has about 12 acres of land, three houses, 6 buffaloes, 
3 cows, 3 pairs of bulloclcs, a clnffcuttcr and some impioved agri- 
cultural implements He has a large family consisting of 1 8 members 
including the children He lends money fo the people of the village 
In times of need, even people who do not like him approach for 
loans 

Of late Kewal has become communicative and responsive to 
our approaches After fhe initial attempts, approaches vvcie made 
through Kcwal’s son, who is a teacher and used to take adult 
literacy classes Kewal also attended 2*3 classes m the beginning 
Kewal IS a very interesting personality When he is m a good 
mood he makes interesting conversation and is very humorous too 
He IS very frank and a keen businessman and always tries to analyse 
each problem in great detail considering all aspects He resists 
innovations and has his own arguments m support of this Sometimes 
these arguments arc sound and are based on his experience in the 
field and dealings with Block per onnel Once he is satisfied that an 
idea IS useful and is beneficial to him in terms of money returns or 
otherwise he would jump at it This seasons he agreed to sow sun- 
hemp only after the Gram Sevak explained to him m detail the 
returns m terms of cash 

Kewal IS about 70 years of age, simple in dress and habits 
He still works hard in the fields He is very much reserved and 
does not join other members of the village when they sit m groups 
for idle talk or discussion He is usually found Cither at home or 
in the field But he is a regular visitor to the weekly market in the 
villages round about Saramau to study die nnrket rates and males 
best use of the study, and has tJie present gram rates at his rm^erttps 
He does not take keen interest in the local social and religious 
gatherings During a recent Raroayan Saptah in the v iJJagc he was 
just a casual visitor at the closing function 
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Generally, the people of the Milage dislike him Specific reasons 
arc not given by anyone But when hts name is metitioned at any 
time they just smile The general feeling is that he is very self- 
controlled 

With all the dislike the people have for Kcwal it is observed 
that they have a tendency to initiate or follow some of his actions 
They seem to feel that whai is good for him is good for them also 
though they do not acknowledge it He ts an interesting personality 
in village where it is difficult to find specific leadership An> study 

ofSaramau is not complete without a reference to Kewal who is an 
institution in himself 

Ptrman 

He IS a well to do person He has about 9 acres of land, 6 buffaloes, 
4 cows and 2 pairs of bullocks, chaff cutter and bullock cart He has 
a large family The important members ofhis family arc his younger 
brother and the latter’s three sons Perman’s first nephew works on 
land, the second nephew divides his time between supplying milk 
and working on land, the third one is the lekhpal of the area 
In view of the important post held by his young nephew, Perman 
enjoys a special prestige m the village From the time consolidation 
work started in the village, Perman seems to have become an im- 
portant man Usually the people m the village approach him first 
to solve any problem regarding their land Perman helps in solving 
the problems with the help ofhis nephew who is lekhpal Normally, 
people do not approach the lekhpal directly 

Perman is the most vocal member of the coninvunit> and is the 
dominating type He takes full charge of any discussions m the 
village by the high pitch of his voice alone He docs not hesitate 
to express his displeasure regarding the work done m the village 
so far His personality is such that his brother Chhote Lai is a non 
entity in the family 

All meetings of the village, social and cultural gatherings, are 
held in the front verandah of Perman’s house He takes active 
part in the fortnightly meetings In the early stages of our work, in 
the village, Perman and his sons were of immense help in organising 
meetings, and helped in establishing contacts Beneath a rough 
exterior Perman is a kind man Due to his special position m the 
village he has ambitions of becomu^ a member of the panchayat in 
the next election 
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Perman is one of the three cultivators m the village ivJio ctow 
ugarcane He ivas very helpful m persuading Lasa Dm to plan 
sugarcane tins season near the Guest House 


Bhagwan Dm 

He IS a member of the Pandiayat Though he ouns very little 
nnd lie seems to he well off He has two liouses 

Bhagwan Dm In es a simple life He is honest and has cordial 
relations with everyone He is liked by evervone, and is the usual 
peacemakerof thevillage Quiteoftcnhcisaroundsolvinginlernal 
squabbles in the village Hence he is the most sought after man 
in the village and is widely respected 
He IS very shy, soft spoken and a self effecting type But for this 
he would become tii excellent leadei in the vallage He lias gradually 
become more vocal and takes part freely m the discussions He has 
shown an objective approach to the problems of the village, and 
those of individuals He is very helpful by nature People m the 
village speak of instances when Bhagwan Dm lias given financial 
help to people without anybody’s knowledge 
Meetings in the village arc usually organised by Bhagwan Dm 
He takes the responsibility to inform every one and collect them in 
time for the meetings He was responsible to a hrgee\tentinorgan^ 
ismg the Village Volunteer Force and Defence Labour Bank 
Programmes, flag hoisting and taking of pledge on January 26, 
1963 and initiating the shramdan work Recently he has provided 
accommodation in his house to run the Bahvadi 


Chhutkau 

He IS a member of the Pancfiayat He is furly well literate, 
and is able to read and write By virtue of this he enjoys a special 
status As tiic teacher son of Kewal and the Lckhpal are usually 
away from the village, people usually go to Clihutkau to have their 
letters read 

Chhutkau is very good and polite by nature He has a good 
personality and is a sober man 

Chhutkau isa clever man and is inlcUigcnt He participates well 
xn Panchayat meetings and the fortnightly vallagc mcctinp 
Hsually he his own business, and is away from the village for 

comidcrabls time, during the da,, on some avoA or other He 
hajLsecured emp!o,anent in the aerodrome, being consinicted 
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nearby, to supervise labourers. He has very little land and he works 
as a hired labourer. 


The Sociogram 


An attempt has been made to study, (a) the relationship benveen 
Kewal, Perman, Bhagwan Din and Chhutkau and (i) their 
relationship with some of the prominent members of tlie village 
wth the help of Sociogram. 

The individuals ^vere approached separately and during con- 
versation indirect questions were put to elicit answers to the 
following; 

(j) Whom do you like most? 

(ti) IVith Avhom would you like to be associated most? 

{Hi) With whom would you not like to be associated? 

(I'y) Whom do you dislike? 

In most cases persons referred to while answering questions 
(i) and («), and (iti) and («p) were the same. 

The following members were contacted for the study of Inter 
and Intra relationship patterns: 


1. Kewal 

2. Perman 

3. Bhagwan Din 

4. Chhutkau . . 

5. Nanhe 

6. Dasa Din 

7. Rai Dayal . . 

8. Chhote Lai 

9. Jagarmath . . 

10- Suraj Bali .. 

11. Nankaur Prasad 

12. Heeraj 


Member of Panchayat 
Important person 
Member of Panchayat 
Do. 

Do. 

Progressive cultivator 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Backward Class; sincere and 
hardworking. 

Teacher. 

Enthusiastic Supporter of Kewal. 


Tire Sociogram brings out the following features; 


Frifndship 

(a) Bhapvan Din and Perman, Chhutkau! are first choices of 
&. Is anhc, Perman and Chhote Lai. J each other. 
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(b) Bhag^van Dm and Perman are focus of the mam friendship 
m the village 

(c) Chhutkau and Nanhe seem to be isolated from others in- 
spite of their being members of the Panchayat 


Populant) 

(n) Bhagwan Dm seems to be most popular with a goodnumber 
of choice in his favour 

lb) One peculiar feature of Bbagwan Din’s popularity is that it 
IS a dependent relationship and not a mutual relationship 
Bhagwan Dm does not show my special likes and dishkes 
except for his special choice— Perman— who is a relative 


This strengthens the belief that Bhagwan Dm is the most popular 
member of the village But he does not seem to reciproeate the 
Llmgs of certam members towards him nor does *ow any 
dlte His popularity is supported by the individual study which 
1 sS™ that he IS much sought after man because of hi. good 
nature and fair-nundedness 


(r) Rarktll atd'Lasf Sm dnlikeKewal while he ha, no 
opinion to offer about them 

'"nnath,Heera^^^o;^^^ 
ne'^ nUly or positively 

lb) Tht««peri^ era! mem’ber, svhose approval or disapprov si 
^ does not seem to matter 

, c 1 onctvsis three persons emerge out potential leaders 
In the “^i; Bh^van Dm and Perman 

of Saramau to see if it is possible to bring Kcwal 

olation and motivate him to work for the benefit of the 
out of his is jjg jjyes He is eminently suited to become j 

community comraumty He has qualities of a 

progressive leaacr u 
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leader except for his selfishness. But he is amenable to reason and 
responds well to new innovations, if he is built up as a progressive 
cultivator the others svill try to copy his efTorts for their oivn 
betterment. To bring round Kcwal would be a long drawn process, 
nevertheless every attempt should be made to motu-atc him to 
work for the benefit of the community. 

Bhagwandin has qualities of a good leader. But he is too much 
introverted and lacks the dynamism to be able to influence people in 
their actions though he commands the respect of the whole commu- 
nity. It is possible to build him up into a peace maker so that he is 
able to maintain good relations between the members of the commu- 
nity by virtue of his good nature and the goodwill that he commands. 
This can be done by gradually giving him responsible tasks 
which he would be able to perform with the help of the other 
members. 


^ Peman appears to be the only person who can lead the commu- 
nity in all respects immediately. He has progressive ideas and the 
personality to influence people in all actions. Hitherto he has not 
been given the importance due to him and persuaded to work 
for the common good. He should be given some specific respo- 
aibihties, and his personality is such that if he is convinced of a 
particular programme and its objectives, he would not hesitate to 
-mobilise people for its successful implementation. Perman is closely 
Tcate to agwan Dm and they have a mutual understanding 
° Due to this Perman would alwaj-s be 

^ agwan Din s backing and once they team up it is 

, *^7 people in the village would also follow suit, 

their interest of the village to cultivate 
«tent possible and through him build 
motlafer" ■■''P°''ded well in attempts to 

Sr VMdw'l?™ innovator of new practlceswith 

?elp “ A ‘ I T“" 'nnuuuuity. will undoubtedly 

-nelp m the development of an ideal team. 



Social Welfare Administration 


G R Madan 


India under British rule was essentially a Police State After 
Independence India adopted the pattern of a Welfare State In 
September 1950 the Indian National Congress in its 56th Session 
held at Nasit. accepted Wel/arc State as its immediate objective 
The concept of Welfare State was embodied in Part IV of our 
Constitution under the Directive Principles of State Policy The 
Welfare State has to look towards the welfare of all with a declared 
bias m favour of the needy, neglected and weaker section of the 
community Besides some of the other important functions, the 
provision ofsocial services, social welfare services and social security 
measures form an important ingredient of a welfare state* Thus 
the importance of social welfare administraucn m a country hke 
ours hardly needs any emphasis 

In the ivords of Professor Tumus ‘ Social administration may 
broadly be defined as the study of the social services whose object, 
to adopt Simeys phrase, is the improvement of the condition of 
life of the individual in the setting of family and group relations 
It IS concerned with the historical development of these services, 
botbsiatutoryand voluntary, with thcmoral values implicit in social 
action, with the roles and functions of the services, with their 
economic aspects, and with the part they play in meeting needs 
in the social process On the one hand, then, we are interested in 
the machinery of administration %vhich recognizes and dispenses 
various forms of social assistance, on the other hand, in the Jnes, 
the needs, and mutual relations ofthosc members of the community 
for whom the services arc provided by reasons of their belonging 

‘Forfijnctjonsof a Welfare State in detail sec rorcell M PO ,ThrMi>dttn 
ml/arf S/nlt (hondon) 1953 Aho Robson, W A T/it Utl/etf Stall (London) 

1957 
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to that community” ® In this paper wc shall confine ourselves to 
the former aspect that is the machinery of administration t\hich 
recognizes and dispenses various ibnns of social services 

Objective of Social IVel/are Administration 

The administration of public and private agencies is designed 
and organised to achieve the full effect of the services for \%hich 
they have been established Tlic skills of administration hate not 
been limited to social welfare setting Tliey arc dented from 
public administration in general and from the techniques of 
business management But the special objective of social services— 
to help human beings — is an element which distinguishes the 
management of social agencies from that of commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises, and to lesser degree, from other public services 
that do not directly deal with liuman beings Tlic welfare adminis- 
tration like any other administration requires clear objectives, 
functions, policies, an efficient orgamsational structure, coordina- 
tion of services, precise staff organisation, sound methods of 
selections and promotion of personnel, decent working conditions 
and fiscal accounting for efficient management But social services 
also require, thorough experience and familiarity with the 
philosophy, the structure and the methods of social welfareincluding 
knowledge of social legislation and sound welfare practice ® The 
field of welfare services is very wide, and includes education, 
health, housing, labour welfare and welfare services for various 
groups such as children, youth, women, handicapped persons, etc 
It Will not be possible to deal with all the welfare services in this 
paper We shall confine here only to social welfares proper, which 
are specialised services meant to enable handicapped and malad- 
justed individual and groups to reach their full potential 

Problems of Welfare Agencies 

The administrative problems of welfare agencies in India which 
need attention, are plannmg of welfare programmes in individual 
agencies as well as planning as a whole, fixation of pnontics between 
various programmes due to limited resources, coordination among 
agencies, their functions, personnel management, finances, etc 
Some of these problems are common to welfare services all over 

*Titmus R The Weljan Stale (London) 1958 pp 14 15 

•^edlander VV A Introduclun to Social (Englcv-ood Clifr*) 1955 
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are pecuW to owr country because of .ts 
vardness These problems may consequently be discussed for 
wo types ol agencies separately, v,e Public agencies and private 
oCncies, though this demarcation is not rigid 
Public Agencies 

The planning of welfare pri^ammes for the country is done 
by the Planning Comroissjon along with the overall planning of 
t e country as a whole In order to plan for social welfare services 
( ) the assessment of resources ts made (2) priorities are fixed 
among various programmes to give more emphasis to some over 
the other (3) targets are laid down to achieve certain results 
Within a specified time (4) planning is done at different levels i e , 
Central, State, Regional, District, Town, Block and Village level 
Planning is often done mth the consent of the people jn con* 
sonance with democratic tradition Planning for social welfare 
implies the simultaneous and to some extent basic planning for 
economic well-being in a country where most of the socnl ills 
arise from unemployment, underemployment, economic want, 
and relatively low standard of living 
In planning for social welfare services certain difficulties have 
to be faced some of which are common to all coxmtnes while some 


have arisen because of cer»m special features of our country 
These are firstly administrative difficulties which arise because 
of diversity and complexify of social wellare programmes which 
cannot be handled by a single agency, secondly as in social welfare 
we have to deal with human motivation it is difficult to Jay doivn 
physical targets as in the economic field Thirdly, there is Jack of 
statistics and correct Joiowlcdge of social problems in this country * 
Fourthly, there is to be more emphasis on \ oJuntary action than 
on government assistance due toscarc/ty of resources in this country 
Due to multiplicity of agenaes having no uniformity m tlieir 
policy, If becomes difficult tohaveplanmng Fifthly, due to lack of 
leadership and trained personnel m welfare agencies the execution 
of plans become difficult But inspitc of all these difficulties planning 
has to be done in this field as m all otlier fields, as it has got certain 
advantages over haphazard development However, it needs 
pointing out that in the execution of Social Welfirc Programmes, 
*For detail* sec articles Statistics in the Social VVelfarc Reid 
ISAadeVae in SfiCiel W/IJart in Mia Plannity- Comntsion Covemment of India 
(I960} 
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the achieving ofphysical targets should not he too much emphasised 
at the cost of qualitative progress as it imolves human adjustment 
In fixing priorities it is to be seen that more emphasis is laid on 
preventive than on curative measures Thus programmes relating 
m t Y «• 'vealter sections are to be given priority 

o avoid delinquency, prostitution and beggary Special emphasis 

Prlv ^ people earn while they learn 

Providing them employment after training is another aspe« which 
must receive due attention * 

Co ordmalmi of II dfart Agencit! 

r:rrntcid?:n££^ 

of the Studv TMr« «« c t recommendations 

C.asses^(T9t9r:hre"f!„™^^^^^ 

gramme « However in certain formulate welfare pro 

ministries will be essential with other 

capped and their organic rehab, btatmn'' ‘a' of hand, 

of Health will be necessary co ordination with Ministry 

of social welfare m s'omrs'taTe's 'in^m* ' “c departments 

are spread over many departients^^'^ Tn' 
of the services particularlv rh.M 

vices for maladjusted and imaU ’ y™* and certain ser- 

department The functions of this'rf 

tion of policies and plannmtp apartment should be formula 
schen,es"(no, covemi b^"*! «=-t.on of cerniin 

administration of corrKtional auU Board), and 

rrectional and preventive legislation svhile 

KuW.jL:S|y1aG'f,"“™ ■“ W W,lfor,Bo.rJ^yPK 
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3 responsibiiitj for ihe co-ordmation among voluntarj'^ 

grant-maid wdJ rest witli the State- 

la Welfare Board At the district level there are social welfare 
cers in some states while m others again different departments 
avegot their own officers to deal with particular groups Here also 
ere IS need of appointing social welfare officers to deal with social 
welfare activities including welfare of Backward Classes The- 
unctions of the welfare officer should be the co-ordination of all 
We are schemes in the district, supervision of schemes sponsored 
y the social ivclfare department and to assist the sub committee 
o the Zila Panshad on Social Welfare in implementing its pro 
gramme in the district Tlie schemes will mamly be executed 
through the voluntary agencies At the block level the sub-com- 
tmttee of the Kshetra Sanjiti will supervise the welfare programmes 
With the assistance of the social education organiser and the Asset 
Development Officer (Women) 


Programmes of Central Social Welfare Board 
The mam function of the Central Social Welfare Board is to- 
assist voluntary ivelfare pre^nmmes for three specific groups viz , 
women, children and the handicapped It also coordinates the 
welfare schemes of various Central Ministries and State Gov’ern* 
ments ^ Another of its functions is to develop new programmes 
of welfare and organise pilot projects The Board carries out most 
of Its programmes through the State Social Welfare Advisorj 
Board in various states Tlie division of functions between these 
advisory boards and the state wellarc department have rcceiitlj 
been discussed by the Study Team on Social Welfare (1959) 
While the main functions of the State Wellarc Advisory Board will 
be to give grants in aid to die voluntary organisation and co- 
ordination of their activities, that of social wclfire depnrtment will 
be the initiation of social welfare legislation, regulation of institu- 
tions, administration of maintenance grants, etc Tlie special 
programmes of the Central Social Welfare Board which need 
mention are Rural Welfare Extension Projects, Urban Tamils 
Welfare Scheme, After-Care Homes for Rescued W’bmcn and 
Discharged Persons, Urban Welfare Extension Projects, Night 
Shelters for the Shelterless, Holiday Homes for Children and few 

»RaoC V II TJitCeniral Social nd/m BoefJ tn Social Ud/ift m M<t 
(Government of India) 1960 p I2 
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*' ®“' Board,, ar .eoon, 

working Z * ”” Welfare, fo improve their 

rttng To increase their efficiency there should be co ordination 
anrt ^g^i'Cies The co-ordination js to be both on functional 
regional basis An agency can be a member of the functional 
‘ ^ well as local Go ordmating Council The Co ordmatmg Councils 
may be set up m all municipal areas 
There is often conflict benveen the voluntnry office bearers and 
t c executive staff of the agency Toavoidthisconfu'iionihegencral 
policy should be laid down by the Board, while a measuie of 
rcedom maj be given to the executive officers within the sphere 
•of their technical competency In order to employ trained 
personnel two steps will be necessary Tirstly, the financnl position 
of these agencies may be improved and secondly the trained 
personnel may be made avnilabJe to these agencies of which 
there is dearth at present In order fo improve their linancial 
position at present grants are given by the Central Social Welfare 
Board and the State Social Welfare Department But grant m aid 
system IS not sufficient in itself Voluntary organisations will base 
to raise funds ir^m the public In view oi the changed socio- 
economic structure, raising funds from public has become 
increasingly difficult The organisation of coxnmunitj chests as in 
the USA and Canada can go a long way in solving this problem 
It will not only help in raising funds, but m fair distribution of 
funds according to the needs of particular agencies 

There is a paucity ot trained social workers both for public and 
private social welfare agencies This is specially so for the cxpmd 
ing programmes m the rural areas for women and child welfare 
services and tribal welfare A rough estimate of personnel of 
different categories required, both for public and voluntary agencies, 
was made by the Study Team on Social Welfare TIic training 
programme have already been taken up by certain governmental 
and voluntary organisations However, certain arfditioml training 
centres will be needed to have idcquite number of welfare 
personnel 

To improve the standard of welfare personnel, wlio have been 
working for a long time in the exisung institutions, diort term 
■Tor elTcicnt ran.wg of ’V™'", (’Sm 7m2'’ “ 

(1959;, p 253 
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Social Aspects of Agrarian Relations 

P L Rail at 

Agrarian reJations are different from industrial relations mas. 
*»uc as there are no well defined, organised and permanent groups 
ot employers and employees m agriculture as we find in industr> 
An agrarian society is very oAcn composed of land owners, tenants 
share croppers, landless labourers and other rural functionaries 
It IS just possible that despite the diversity of economic interest 
there might be social harmony and better mutual understanding 
find adjustment based on values and considerations other than 
purely economic in the various sections of a rural community 
Though there are instances in world history of violent and mighty 
agrarian revolts, yet comparative to a predominantly industrial 
society a traditionally agrarian or even feudal society with all its 
«vils of exploitation and oppression of the mass of peasantry and 
proletariat maintains some of its relations of traditional individual 
bounds and social integration It has been so, mamJy, in India 
where the social relations of the landlord and his tenants could 
not assume, except in sporadic cases, any organised violent shape 
even when they grew worst Vet the question of the social aspects 
of the agrarian relations is worth analj-sis, particular!) m context 
of a growing economy The purpose of the present paper is to 
draw attention towards some of the mam aspects of this problem 
In predominantly agricultural countries agriculture is a 
phenomenon more of human relationship than that of relation 
between man and land The struggle between the xanous sections 
of society sometimes becomes more poignant than tlic one between 
man and nature The original settlers on land obtained land for 
them after conquering natural hurdles, but during the course of 
time the land rights underwent tremendous changes making a 
few as owners of the scarce land resources, while the \ast tilling 
communities being reduced to virtual serfdom Tins was the 
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Starting point of the fight for Uuid between man and man and as 
such, also the beginning of the creation of agrarian relationships 
We have different experiences m different parts of the world either 
of aggravation or of mitigation of the situations in the history of 
agrarian relations at vinous times In the not too distant history 
of our oivn country ive find tliat a feudal system of society imposed 
by an alien po%ser flourished in different forms with innumerable 
types of tenures and varying degrees of conflicting and cumbersome 
interests During its brief history of about two centuries, tins 
system divided the entire agrarian society into a handful of hai es 
at the top, consisting of parasitic and unproductive class of inter- 
mediaries, between the state and the tiller of the soil, and the 
have nots consisting of vast mass of humanity at the bottom exposed 
to the rapacious exploitation, and merciless oppression by the 
former, yet toiling under the most abject conditions of poverty, 
starvation and humiliation Fortunately that class of mtcrmcdianes 
IS gone now giving an opportunity to the peasantry to otvn and 
cultivate land In order to maintain traditional values of justice 
and fair play an equitable compensation, and m many states 
rehabilitation grants have been paid to the intermediaries so that 
they might rehabilitate as honourable and tiseful members of 
the society The silent and peaceful agranan revolution that took 
place during the post independence era is typically evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary, and xmlike the agrarian reforms m 
countries like Russia and China aims at maintaming the social 
coherence and harmony as a necessary pre condition for the more 
systematic and peaceful social transformation and economic 
change 

Agrarian reforms consisting of abolition of intermediary rights, 
consolidation of holding, imposition of ceiling on Tnavimiin-i 
holdings and redistribution ofholdmgs, etc ,have been implemented 
recently m different parts of the country, and they have brought a 
significant social and economic change m their wake It could 
however, be asserted without any fear of contradiction that these 
measures have not fully succeeded in their objectives of an efficient 
agriculture, the establishment ofa casteless and classless cooperative 
rural community, free from exploitation and increased oppor 
tunnies for fuller employment for the underemployed and under- 
privileged class of small holders and landless proletariat and 
much remains to be desired towards these objectives. 
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Concentration in Ownership of Land 

Various studies conducted during the recent years reveal that the 
agrarian reforms have brought about the little change either in the 
extent of ownership or m the cultivatory possession of the land It 
would be worthwhile to recollect in this context that the results of 
the National Sample Survey (8th round) reveal glaring disparities 
of land ownership According to this 22 per cent of rural families 
have no hnd, another 53 per cent families who own upto 5 acres 
each had only 16 per cent of the total land The 24 per cent families, 
who held bettveen 5 and 19 acres each owned 68 per cent of the 
total area Only 1 per cent families owned more than 50 acres, 
but they held 16 per cent of the total area Similarly 
to the cultivatory possession, about 34 per cent famdics cuh^ 
tes than one .ere .ach;64 per cent fam,l,=r culuva ed le .han 
5 acres each and 16 per cent of .he total area wh.Ic I per cent 
famdies cultivated more than 50 acres eac a 
of total culttvated area S.mtlar are the ^'“^dusS^y 

the Agriculture Labour Enquiry as well as the 
A sJy conducted by the present 

economic impact of land reforms i . no 

Pradesh reveals that after the l“"‘*«r°7*';',„nhe rural 
change in ownership ^ a sonal pomt of view is 

fam.bes VVliat is ~ olace .s ,n favour of upper 

that whatever little change has t P ’ ^ ^yliile there 
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tnbution meted out to the less privileged so-called lower castes as 
indicated m the table below by the percentage distribution of land 
under cultivation of each social groups 
Here we find that most of the land continues to be under the 
cultivatory possession of the upper and intermediate caste groups 
In case of hlusliins there is actually a decrease m possession of land, 
while m case of other social groups there is insignificant increase 
This disparity may give rise to social tensions in course of time and 
may thus jeopardise the agrarian relations 

ConUnuance of Explotiahan 

Some of the social unrest thatcame tosurfacc during the post-land 
reform era ivas in those parts of the country where large scale 
evictions took place either m the name of right of resumption by 
the owner or through various malafide or even coercive processes 
The result was that a large number of tenants %vere dispossessed 
■of the land they had been cultivating, in se\cral cases probably for 
generations Large scale resumptions and evictions gave further 
rise to the practices of sub tenancy and share cropping which arc 
virtually the tools for exploitation 
The recent and growing tendency m favour of self cultivation 
has further tended to depri\e thelandless tocuUivateassub tenants 
or as share croppers to some extent particularly the farmer, as 
share cropping is still practised under various garbs Some opinions 
have recently been expressed in favour of the continuance of 
sub tenancy and share cropping on the grounds of compassion 
as well as agrarian expediencj The Panel on Land Reforms 
also recognised the desirability of allowing land holders, who 
suffer from some physical infirmities or are minors or widows etc , 
the right to sublet Besides, it can also be argued that if letting is 
completely prohibited, it wouW not be admmistratnely possible 
to enforce it, beside making the land system too much rigid by 
checking the land ownmg population to migrate m fa\ our of non- 
farm occupations It must however, be emphasised that every 
possible care should be taken to grant security of tenures and 
fixity of rentals to the tenants So long provisions regarding security 
of tenure and regulation of rents are not effectively enforced the 
•system would remain as a sheer exploitation, a glaring social 
injustice and misuse of the helplessness ofresourcelessp-olctariate 
It is no benevolence or jusuce that about 1 (5 of the non osvnmg 
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renns, seell ^^ses can, and should be allowed on reasonable 

liotter aimr,= 1 officnedy enforced in the interest of the 
seems to be higher igrjciJfural production, tiiere 

^‘■opDino nr »k° justification for the continuance of share- 

cases jn h k ^ absentee land oivners, ivJio m most 

St ^ carrying on some more gamfid occupations My 
^ ^ ^ ^ reveals that, while the sub tenancy was on 

practice of share cropping is stilj prevalent Of the 
hav ^ hvating community while 5 I per cent rural families 
1 2 ^ cent of the total cultivated area, cultivate as Asamts, 

„ . cent families having 20 5 per cent of cultivated areas 

hataidars or share croppers Most of the sub tenants 
Uu share croppers belong to the intermediate and lower ciste and 


class 


groups of the rural socio economic structure Of the entire 


class of sub tenants the intermediate and lower caste families 
Constitute respectively 43 6 per cent and 39 10 per cent This 
proves that it is mainly the already depressed castes and class 
groups of the runl social hierarchy which arc still being exploited 
by the rjclier upper castes and classes owning land in the villages 
This, again, is an unfavourable and dangerous situation which 
may tend to embitter agrarian rebtions in rural communities 


The IVeakest Link 

The farm labourer continues to be the weakest linJc of our 
agrarian structure Little, in effect, has been done to ameliorate his 
plight According to the Census of 1961, of the ISi million persons 
engaged in cultivation, 99 5 million are culti\ators and 315 
millionarefarm labourers They constituteJ89percent oftliccn 
tire rural working force Itincans thatncarly one out of every five 
workers in rural areas one is a farm libourer This percentage is 
as high as 20 3 in tVest Bengal, 21 8 in Maharashtra, 24 4 in Bihar, 
29 00 in Madras and 31 4 in Andhra Pradesh We should therefore, 
recognise not only the social and economic importance of a con 
tented and secure agncuitural labour ibree as i vinl section of 
agrarian society, but should also reihsc the threat and danger to 
OUT democratic socio political structure in general and a^anan 
peace m particular, from its frustrations, inscauitics, sufTcnngi 
and discontents 
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The uncertainties of employment, low and unregulated wages, 
complete absence of social security measures, degrading and 
humiliating social indignities and in some cases c\'en mortgage of 
personal liberties to work as bond slaves on the farms of ridi 
creditors in lieu of incredibly high interests etc . ; are some of the 

anomalies of the life of agricultural labourers. 

A solution of the problems of this class, therefore, would elimi- 
nate major chances of social tensions, frustrations and discontents 
fraught with potentialities of social disintegration and imrest. 
Towards this end some land may be made available to them, 
though there arc limitations from quick reclamation measures and 
from redistribution of surplus land obtained after imposition of 
ceilings at still lower levels. But, as 1 said earlier, neither there is 
enough land for all nor is it necessary to settle all the landless 
labourers on imeconomic plots of land. What therefore, is necessary’ 
is to enable them to move to non-farm occupations in a planned 
way. This requires education and vocational training facilities on a 
mass scale. For those who still remain in agriculture as labourers, 
security and continuity of employment, minimum wages fixed on a 
new basis of present cost of living, social securities and social 
uplift measures would meet the ends of justice. In any case, for the 
sake of agricultural productivity and better agrarian relations, 
this weakest link of rural society must be strengthened. 

Social Justice vs. Productive Efficiency 

Social justice and productive efficiency have been regarded as 
the cornerstones of our agrarian policy during the plan-periods. 
Somehow there seems to be a bit of confusion about the connotation 
and the relative importance of these concepts. It is quite natural 
in the context of an xmderdevcloped country, which has recently 
freed herself from colonial exploitation and domination, where 
justice has been denied fora long time and which has not com- 
mitted herself to democratic socialism, to lean more in favour of 
social justice. It would, however, be proper to cast a note of 
warning against any xuidue emphasis being laid on the concept 
of justice at the cost of “production**. Ownership, equality and 
individual freedom are really very good, and all possible efforts 
should be made to grant ownership of land to the actual tillers 
to reduce dbtributive inequalities and to minimise compulsion. 
But, at the same time, care should be taken that larger national 
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interests of production are not sacrificed for any pious concepts, 
particularly when we are proceeding on the lines of p anne 

economic development , j u r 

To my mind a hungry people care more for bread than lor 
abstract justice There is no greater justice to society tha 
provide It with more food and other wherewithals of a civ ha 
life In order to induce a cultivator to produce more, ■ 
enough to ensure that the piece of land be ongs o i , 

necesiry to tell him that whatever hu labour and “pM 
on thtsYand also belongs to htm And that he has an unfttt^ed 
right to enjoy the same To produce more, 

produce. useLnAebestmteres, of their ownasweUj_*-^^^^^^^^ 

may pave the way for the better between social 

justice and peace There can be r^wertv on the other 

justice on the one hand and y b, story Hence the 
Hunger has rocked many a society in e freedom from 

most robust aspects of our agrarian policy must 
starvation and scarcity should not be allowed 

At the same time our agrarian p and irrational 

to serve the purpose of the , transform the society 

social values It should, on the o n„,versally trees- 

ttself If an attempt is made “ ,t would furtliet 

pcctive of considerations of an e(H 1 Likewise there 

have a deteriorating effect on ^ nf ownership and no 

seems to be too much '"’1’''““ , ^confers imuetsal owner- 
agrarian reform is regarded idwl uni tillers may 

ship of land No doubt It would be an d „„tpopt.^at.on 

own the land they nil But ■” nneconomie holding 

and existence of a large it seems no longer 

in the face of acute shortage <>f ,„„d or the ownership 

possible or practicable that "'rybody g ^ cren ub'" 

of the land he cultivates M”"'/"”* “ .„dmmal or teclmologiea' 
transformed under the impact “f r"™*'" „ghts Xlierefore, m 

change, is sure to provide room for tc J „ ,he seeunV 

case of such tenancy rights svliatis ^ regulation of rents 

of tenure and security “"P'""'"™ , „r universal Imt' 

I wish our society could achieve ;*a j- 

ship yet I would wish you to realise th P „oliie«ble « 

of meh an ambition Wha, re pmeuml anJ ^ for 

*= opportunity to cultivate under best pass 
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eiHcient farming and for more equitable distribution of the 
produce 

Even when I conceive of joint cooperative farms or mtcr-farm 
cooperatives, I uphold tliat the independence of the farmer or the 
body of the farmers to plan and systematise farm mamgement 
and farming operations should not be sacrificed for any dogmas 
or any regimented value loaded approach For ideal agrarian 
relations there should be adequate degree of context of national 
developmental planning and he should be given fullest opportunity 
for fuller development of his personality 

Agrarian Policy for Prosperity and Social Integration 

It IS therefore, necessary that weshould evolve a suitable agrarian 

policy which may lead our society to prosperity and better social 
understanding Our agrarian relations should aim at eliminating 
all the present and potential possibilities of social tensions Social 
dynamics of the modern Indian villages has undergone a change 
durmg the recent years under the impact of institutional changes 
introduced with the abolition of intermediaries, establishment of 
Panchayati Raj and democratic decentralisation, community 
development programme, and a growing voluntary cooperative 
sector Under such circumstances a suitable agrarian policy would 
create the necessary atmosphere for agrarian peace, social integra- 
tion and rapid economic growth It would be worthwhile to 
summarise below the essential features of such a policy 

In a predominantly agricultural country like India agrarian 
relations have a great impact on the social conditions What kind 
of society we ultimately aim at building, would to a great extent 
depend upon what agrarian pattern and policy we adopt and in 
what manner we regulate the mutual relations of all sections 
®Rg3gcd in cultivation A democratic socialist society would 
require democratisation of agrarian structure and rural institutions 
and would aim at economic prosperity of all the sections of the 
community and social justice being reflected m equality of oppor 
tunity and freedom to work and live For the establishment 
of Village cooperative commonwealth there should be greater 
cooperative activity at the village level m the cultivatory as ivcll 
as non cmltivatory operations Adopuon of more intensive methods 
or mixed farming as commercial ventures and the simultaneous. 
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I^anned yet gradual migration of rural surplus raan-power from 
the farm-sector to non-farm sectors to be developed along with 
in a big way m the countryside iteelf, may be practical solution 
for rampant undereniplo)meiitamongst the small holders and the 
ngricultural proletariat Rapid rural industrialisation would solve 
ultimately many an agrarian problem which has assumed formid- 
able proportions I have no hesimtion to observe that land holders 
having uneconomic holdings, say below 5 acres, should either be 
enabled forthwith to pool their land and other resources for joint 
mixed farming or should be gradually encouraged through technical 
training and education to migrate to non agricultural sectors, 
so that the man land ratio may improve and operational units 
of farming may become more economic and efficient It must, 
however, be stressed that the movement from vneconomic holdings 
demands the pre-existence of a growing rural industrial sector 
alongwiih increasing facilities for rural electrification, trans- 
portation and education, general as well as technical, available 
in the village In order to facilitate transfer of small holdings, 
provision in the law can be made, besides, providing incentues 
to dispose ofland All these situations would strengthen Uic bargain- 
ing power of the farm labourer and would ultimatclj help 
establish healthier agrarian relations A prosperous, skilled, 
resourceful and fully employed agrarian community would pave 
the way for the better agrarian relations based on human dignity, 
mutual understanding, social and economic justices as necessary 
ingredients and pre requisites for a progressive society an acce 
lerated economic growth 
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The General Chairman pleaded for a new dimension to the 
approach to Planning, for a unified, methodological procedure, 
harmonizing and coordinating the various social science targets 
and goals with values, This demanded a comprehensive social 
philosophy which would investigate and harness the net-work of 
social institutions resting on dominant values and traditions. 

Many values and traditions had to be changed and new 
institutions built up in accord with the socialistic pattern of society. 
Econoitucs alone could not deal with the entire range of factors 
and trends involved in the total process of social and cultural 
transformation. The Indian Plan and policy should accordingly 
work in close association with the total knowledge in the realm 
of the social sciences. The Chairman emphasised that the country’s 
planned economy also showed a lop-sided and disharmonious 
advance and in the wake of rural backwardness and population 
explosion, some far-reaching changes in the Plan svould be necessary. 
He mentioned, in the field of agriculture and the village, absence 
of adult education, ine<piality ofincome, caste and class antagonism, 
and lack of unison of public opinion as the major impediments to 
planned progress. To usher in an efficient, affluent and just society, 
rural industrialization and stabilization of agricultural workers 
should obtain high priority. Proper utilization of regional resources, 
metropolitan planning and development of vast ravine-stricken 
and water-logged areas crossing State boundaries could only be 
achieved through inter-state regional planning boards. Along with 
the private and the public sector, he also stressed the importance 
of the establishment of a third sector viz., the cooperative sector. 

The three sectional Chairmen, Professors Baljlt Singh, P. N. 
Masaldan and R. N. Saksena emphasized that there was no alter- 
native to a systematic social planning. Drastic administrative 
reforms should be effected, and a tripod-liason of the policy-maker, 
198 
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SUMUAKY OP OISCUSSION 

onTwTf/r °r I''' The discussion 

ty of subjects Iite models of growth, planned social 
mearch traditions for planning, action research, role 
of rural workers, cmeigence of rural leadership, bureau- 
acy and public opinion converged on problems based on empirical 
research and human motivation It focused attention to the 
Oichotomies that existed between theory and practice The majority 
o discussants favoured evolutionary changes A few pressed the 
need of compulsion, a sharp departure from tradition by coercion 
or bringing about quick economic gams and attitudinal charges 
On the whole democratic planning was agreed to, but the tools 
advocated for achievement of the goals showed a colourful variety, 
ranging from methods of consensus to collectivization by the vote 
of the majority 

The Seminar agreed in stressing the importance of a tnpod 
(Policy-Maker, Administrator and Social Scientist) for bringing 
about a unification of social saence m the service of planning 
The papers presented a variety of angles as to how the various 
social sciences could be utilised for planned social change The 
General Chairman wanted not only nn inter disciplinary but 
trans-discjplmary and holistic approacii It was necessary, he said, 
to integrate, reconcile and corrclafe values with goals and arrive 
at a social philosophy Efforts should be made to understand a 
long-continuing social system and culture through the combination 
of empirical with normative methods He refected Parson’s theory 
of social systems as inadequate, and advocated a theory of social 
constellations, resting on a dommant set of values, traditions and 


change, 

analj^sis 


institutions 

Several discussants apprehended dangers of terminological 
confusion and also emphasized the lack of consistenc) of a theory 
of change and the infancy of applied research tradition! m social 
science With the univcisal advocacy ofinter disciphnar, approach 
to planning research, the discussants urged the need of standanli- 
nation of novel terms and of integrated social dissnom 

Planning involved two categories of social scitmtir^W thme 
who worked in research units of Govemtnent and M Hiose who 
belonged to the various Umvemlies a«l Researel, Organ, sat, onr 
Much of the success of the planner depended on mterchange 
and interdependence of the tripod in a demoerotie set up with 
opportunities for .nfonnal discuss, on in all sectors and dimmsions 
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Lengthy discussion took place in respect of the urgent need of 
radical reforms in the administrative structure to smt a free demo- 
cratic society. Tlic administrative aspect had been neglected by tlie 
planners so far. The questions of morale, training, public relations 
and relations between the superiors and the subordinates also 
required the attention of the social scientists. Tlic attitude of the 
citizen and the need of subordination of private to public interest 
as well as the social significance of conduct and morale of leaders 
were matters of concern not only for the planners but also for the 
social scientists and educationists. 

The importance of village leadership in the implementation of 
plans was stressed by all discussants. For proper implementation 
of the plans there was need for good personnel, from top to bottom, 
who could facilitate planning for and by the public themselves. 
The plans were not to be imposed from above but they were to be 
worked out according to the felt needs of the people. The linguistic 
medium adopted by the official machinery was often unsuitable 
with the result that the administrator could only induce the elite 
to participate and not the people. 

The Seminar generally agreed that social administration was 
of specialized nature and therefore, needed special techniques, 
knowledge and skills. A strong current view was that all civil 
servants were competent to administer social welfare schemes in a 
Welfare State. This was not correct. Social policy in a Welfare 
State should be clearly formulated by the policy-makers with the 
assistance of social scientists and the policy once formulated should 
be properly implemented by social science experts with scientific 
knowledge of techniques and methods of social science. It was 
pointed out in the course of the discussion that evaluation should 
be made by autonomous agencies like the University aided by the 
ballot. 

In his concluding remarks the Chairman pointed out that the 
present system of planning in the country was unsound in many 
respects. A very important section represented by the agricultural 
workers comprising about one-fifth of the rural population had 
hardly benefited. Serfdom still persisted in the agricultural sector. 
Agricultural labourers were still bound hand and foot to the land- 
lords. Regarding leadership he pointed out that there were two t>pes 
of leaders — democratic and authoritarian. In India we needed 
group leaders than individual leaders. The three important uplifting 
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groups in the villages were the cooperatives, the school and the 
p^nchayat The teachers should be given specialized extra mural 
framing so that they could lead the people Cooperative leadership 
was in the hands of the upper class This was imfortunate Leader- 
ship should emerge from the common people Panchayats were 
faction and caste-ndden This evil could be removed by social 
education programmes for panchayat members Group psycho 
therapy might bring about favourable conditions of planning, 
for instance, caste distance could be abridged by group parie)? and 
psychodramas conducted by experts Plannmg had neglected the 
institutional pattern for changing the society According to him, 
institutional social conditioning was essential for building up the 
society of the desired socialistic type 
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